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@ Getting Acquainted 


You have often heard the countries of North and South 
America spoken of as neighbors. In fact, since 1933 we have 
called the United States the Good Neighbor. It is true that we 
and the Latin Americans have lived side by side on the same 
hemisphere for more than three centuries. It is also true that 
for a hundred years or so the people of the United States have 
depended on the countries of Central and South America for 
products which they use every day—sugar, coffee, fruits, 
chocolate, rubber, oil, copper, tin, nitrates and manganese, to 
mention only a few. 

And yet we Americans of the United States know very little 
about the countries or the peoples of Latin America. Ask 
almost any group the simplest question about them and ten 
to one you'll get answers that would delight a Ripley but cer- 
tainly wouldn’t flatter a Latin American. In fact, we probably 
have more wrong notions about Latin America than about any 
other place in the world. To most of us it’s a region more 
foreign than Europe or Asia; a land of tropical jungles and 
exotic fruits; of bullfights and banditry; of revolutions and 
rhumbas. 

Today, however, new airway systems, faster steamers and 
a partially constructed international highway (map, p. 8) 
have brought Latin America within easier traveling distance 
of its northern neighbor. And reports of social and economic 
unrest, of fascist propaganda, of German, Italian, Japanese 
bids for trade and influence in Latin America—all these are 
making us realize the importance of knowing more about our 
southern neighbors. 


THE QUESTIONS WE FACE 
Are these reports true? If so, what do they mean to the 
United States? Is there something more than trade rivalry 
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back of them? Are Germany, Italy, Japan trying to regiment 
the people of Latin America? Is Latin America in danger of 
attack by foreign powers? What do the Latin Americans think 
about it? And, finally, what do they think about us? 
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These are some of the questions being asked today. They 
are being asked by people who have seldom if ever given much 
thought to Latin America before. These people are interested 
in the answers to these questions right now because they 
believe that what happens to our neighbors is bound to affect 
us, too. They believe that this will be especially true in the 
event of another war. They believe that if we are to cooperate 
effectively with the countries of Latin America to keep this 
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hemisphere safe from threat of invasion, we shall have to know 
the answers to all sorts of questions about Latin America most 
of us don’t know the answers to now. To answer them, and to 
understand what is happening in Latin America, and what is 
likely to happen there in the future, we must take a look at 
what has happened in the past. 

This book will introduce our southern neighbors to you. It 
will tell you how we have gotten on with the neighbors in 
the past, and what has happened now and then when we 
haven’t gotten on so well. Above all, it will make clear why 
so many of our own people believe it is important for us to 
cultivate better relations with our Latin American neighbors. 
And it will show what we have done when problems such as 
those we face today have arisen in the past. 

For in reading this book we shall find that this is not the 
first time such problems have turned up. We shall find that 
just as we are now worrying about Germany, Italy and Japan, 
and wondering what they are up to in the lands south of the 
Rio Grande, so in the past we have worried about Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany and Japan, and have wondered whether 
they were not trying to out-smart us in our relations with our 
southern neighbors. And we shall also find that there have 
been occasions in the past when some of the nations of Latin 
America thought they had at least as much reason to worry 
about our schemes as they had to worry about those of Ger- 
many or Great Britain or France. We shall learn that this fact 
has created in Latin America a suspicion of us which has only 
recently begun to give way to feelings of friendship and trust. 

But before we turn to the story of the relations between 
Latin America and the United States we must consider briefly 
the forces which have shaped the countries of Latin America 
into their present form. In other words, we must learn some- 
thing about the geography and resources of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and something about their history. 











@ Where the Neighbors Live 


The first shock most of us get about Latin America comes 
when we find that practically the whole of South America is 
east of the United States! If you draw a line through Detroit, 
Michigan, for instance, and extend it straight south, it will just 
clear Cape Parina, Peru, the westernmost point in South 
America (see map below). In other words, the whole of South 

















America lies east of Detroit. And although we speak of South 
America as our neighbor, you will see by the chart opposite 
that airplanes.and fast steamers actually bring Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro closer to London and Berlin in travel time 
than to New York. And on the map in the center of the book 
you will see that the east coast of Brazil is only about 2,000 
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niles from the west coast of Africa. If Germany gets back her 
African colonies, as she is trying to do, she will be a much 
nearer neighbor to most of South America than we are. 

The size of Latin America gives us our next surprise. An 
easy alibi for ignorance of a place is that it’s too small to 
bother about. But Latin America is about three times the size 
of the United States! Brazil alone is as big as the United States 
plus another state of Texas. Even “little” Mexico is one fourth 
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as large as the United States, and “tiny” Nicaragua is almost 
the size of England. 

But though Latin America is much larger than the United 
States, its population is less than ours: all told it amounts to 
only around 120 million people. And in many nations the 
population is crowded near the coast, leaving large areas either 
sparsely inhabited or not inhabited at all. 


LATIN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY — 


The geography of Latin America is important in understand- 
ing its present and in estimating its future. We get lots of our 
ideas of geography from the movies, so there’s a general idea 
that Latin America is all a tangled jungle, steaming under a 
tropical sun. As a matter of fact, about forty per cent of its 
people live in a year-round climate as agreeable as that of any 
place in the world. For much of it lies in a temperate zone 
like our own. Elsewhere high altitudes often provide a health- 
ful, pleasant climate. Even Ecuador, which straddles the equa- 
tor, is so high that much of it is quite a comfortable place to 
live in. And the southern tip of Chile is actually so cold and 
wet that only hardy Indians live there. 

In short, Latin America is a land of sharp contrasts: of 
immense mountains, of impenetrable jungles, of high, wind- 
swept plateaus, of fertile pampas and hot lowlands (map 
opposite). The mountains of the east and west coast of the 
southern continent follow on up through Central America, 
Mexico and the United States to Alaska, forming a single 
range. Between these ranges stretch the vast pampas of Argen- 
tina and Brazil, the high plateaus of Central America and Mex- 
ico, and our own spacious mid-western prairies. Many of the 
same crops grow in these far-flung areas. 

Four great rivers, the Amazon, the Orinoco, the Magdalena 
and the Rio de la Plata, each with a network of tributaries, 
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“‘Latin America is a land of sharp contrasts” 

















drain the southern continent and provide large interior 
grasslands. 

But if the two Americas have many similar physical features, 
Latin America has obstacles to progress which her northern 
neighbor does not have to overcome. The mountains of South 
America are higher than those in the north: seven peaks rise 
to over 20,000 feet. These dizzy heights drop down to tropical 
lowlands too damp or too hot to support an energetic popu- 
lation. In these lowlands there is a year-round struggle with 
disease and with the encroaching vegetation. 


THE PRODUCTS OF LATIN AMERICA 

The resources of Latin America have played an important part 
in its history (map opposite). Gold and silver lured the Span- 
iards. Later, guano from the islands off Peru and nitrates from 
Chile, both valuable fertilizers, brought European and North 
American vessels around Cape Horn to the west coast. Many of 
Latin America’s products we should find it hard to do without: 
sugar, coffee, fruits, cacao, copper and rubber, for instance. 
Others—silver, nitrates, oil, manganese, wheat, cattle, wool and 
hemp—would assume great importance in time of war. In fact, 
the future of Latin America may be profoundly influenced by 
the presence of such resources as tin, wolfram and vanadium, 
ores which are essential for battleships and armaments. 

We have said that geography and natural resources have 
affected the history of Latin America. But what has its history 
been? Who are those neighbors of ours, and who were their 
ancestors? Where did they come from? Let’s take a look at 
their history and find out. 
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© The Neighbors’ Ancestors Move In 


Because Latin American history has been both longer than 
and in many ways very different from English American his- 
tory, a good part of this book will have to be devoted to it. 
But if the subject is one which cannot be dismissed in a few 
sentences, it is also a very important one. For we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to understand Latin America and its problems today 
without knowing something about Latin American history. 


THE CONQUISTADORES 

ish America got started well over one hundred years 
before English America. In fact, the Spanish conquistadores 
(conquerors) came to America close on the heels of Columbus. 
They built their first settlement in America as early as the year 
1493, calling it Santo Domingo.* 

In the years between 1493 and 1503 Spaniards engaged in a 
general scramble in the direction of the New World. Coura- 
geous souls set out in limping vessels, without adequate charts 
or instruments or even enough food for the journey. They 
were a motley crew, these explorers and conquerors. Among 
them were adventurers, convicts, nobles, soldiers and priests. 
They were looking for glory and gold and souls to save. Many 
of them had never worked back home in Spain and had no 
intention of working here in the New World, either. They 
hoped to gain power and wealth as quickly and as painlessly 
as possible and then go back home and enjoy it. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS 
The Spanish conquerors were fast workers and they had a 
great capacity for enduring hardships and overcoming 





*Santo Domingo kept its famous name for over 440 years. In 1936 
Rafael Trujillo, at that time President of the Dominican Republic, 
changed it to Ciudad Trujillo (pronounced see-o0-dahd troo-heel-lyoh). 
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obstacles. Look at the map on page 17 and you will see what 
they accomplished in less than fifty years. They explored the 
islands of the West Indies and the mainland of North and 
South America from what is now South Carolina and New 
Mexico to what is now Chile and Uruguay. The energetic 
Cortés conquered Mexico in 1519-1521. Twelve years later 
the ex-swineherd Pizarro added the wealth and splendor of the 
Incas of Peru to Spanish territory. The wealth of these two 
countries dazzled the Spaniards and spurred them on north, 
south, east and west to conquer and plant settlements for 
Spain. 

The Portuguese were not quite such eager conquistadores. 
In 1500 a Portuguese expedition bound for India lost its course 
and landed on the northeastern coast of South America. But 
Portugal made little effort to establish a permanent colony 
there until around 1531-1532. And it was a long time before 
any of the interior of Brazil was explored. Some of it remains 
unexplored to this day. 

By the end of the sixteenth century most of the Latin 
American cities we hear about today were founded. Fifteen 
of them are now nations’ capitals: Havana, Ciudad Trujillo 
(Santo Domingo), Mexico City, San Salvador, Guatemala 
City, Panama, Caracas, Bogota, Quito, Lima, La Paz, Santiago 
de Chile, Asuncién, Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro. (All 
these cities are shown on the map on page 17). 


THE WEALTH OF THE INDIES 
One of the reasons why the conquistadores got around and 
covered so much ground in such a short time was the dis- 
covery of precious metals. Every time a new “strike” was 
made it started some one else out to search. But after a while 
there were few new places to look, and the conquistadores had 
to settle down to working the mines. This wasn’t as exciting 
as making strikes had been, but it paid well. The mining indus- 
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try was controlled by a small group of people who, by Spanish 
law, paid the Crown one fifth of all the gold, silver and quick- 
silver mined in the colonies. Even that percentage rolled up 
a neat bit of revenue for the king. 

But there was still more than enough left for those who 
controlled the mines. When the lands north of the Rio Grande 
were still a vast wilderness peopled only by Red Indians, a 
small group of mine owners in Latin America had bank 
accounts ranging from 350 thousand to 600 million pesos. 
One man paved the path of his daughter’s wedding procession 
with silver slabs. Another native son who had made good in 
the New World dazzled the home folks by inviting the king 
to New Spain and including in the invitation the promise that 
the king’s horse should not step on anything but pure silver 
all the way from Vera Cruz to Mexico City! 


SPAIN REGULATES IMMIGRATION 

But if the colonies were a source of wealth to the mother 
country, they were also a source of worry. For there was 
the never-ending fear that their riches might make them 
unduly attractive to other European powers. Nor was that 
all that concerned the Crown: there was also the spiritual side 
of her responsibility, the danger that the faithful colonists and 
newly Christianized Indians might come in contact with infi- 
dels and heretics. 

This feeling of anxiety about their welfare made Spain clap 
on such strict immigration and trade regulations that the 
colonies were as closely chaperoned as a Spanish sefiorita. Cre- 
dentials of trader and immigrant were scrupulously checked. 
No one could go to the Spanish colonies who did not first get 
permission from the Crown. And to get permission the appli- 
cant had to prove that he was born in Spain and that he and 
his ancestors had been Catholics for several generations. In 
addition, he had to tell in detail just why he wanted to go. 
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These restrictions on immigration were in direct contrast 
with the policy which England later followed in her colonies. 
There immigration was encouraged and did much to shape 
the future of the English colonies. 


SPAIN REGULATES TRADE 

Along with immigration, Spain also kept a watchful eye on 
the trade of the colonies. A Casa de Contratacion (pro- 
nounced cah-sah day cone-trah-tahth-ee-own), or House of 
Trade, was established to regulate colonial trade. It required 
first of all that all merchandise be carried in Spanish ships. If 
foreigners wanted to trade with the colonies they could do so 
only via Spain. Furthermore, the Spanish trading ships could 
leave only from certain Spanish ports and touch only at certain 
colonial ports. But it was hardly to be expected that Spain 
could make as rich a find as Spanish America and keep it to 
herself. News of the riches got around, and France, England 
and the Netherlands took a short cut to the plunder by lying 
in wait for the returning Spanish ships and pouncing on their 
cargo of treasure. 

But Spain had not gone to the trouble and expense of plant- 
ing colonies just to have some one else reap the harvest. Nor 
did she intend to let the colonies get any foolish ideas of inde- 
pendence through trading with other countries, or even with 
each other. So she soon set up the fleet system. 


THE “FLEET SYSTEM” 
From the middle of the sixteenth century until the middle of 
the eighteenth century Spanish merchant ships bound for the 
colonies sailed in fleets of thirty to ninety ships with a convoy 
of galleons and frigates to protect them. They sailed from 
Seville or Cadiz and put in at Havana, Cartagena, Vera Cruz 
and Puerto Bello (map opposite). On the return trip they car- 
ried the exports from the colonies. This was the so-called 
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TRADE ROUTES IN COLONIAL TIMES 
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“fleet system.” Even the colonies had to trade with each other 
through the fleet system. For they were forbidden to build or 
buy ships of their own. 

The system worked out pretty much as though all the trade 
between the different states in the United States had to be car- 
ried on through New York and New Orleans. And it was just 
about as convenient. 

But Spain wasn’t thinking so much of convenience as she 
was thinking of control. No foreign ships were allowed in the 
fleet at all. Even disabled foreign ships were often not allowed 
to put in at a colonial port for repairs. And to trade with the 
colonies the qualifications were much the same as for an immi- 

t: the trader must be a native of Spain or the son of a 
Catholic foreigner who had lived there for twenty years. 
(Toward the end of the eighteenth century foreigners were 
allowed in the ports to trade. But they still couldn’t go inland.) 


SMUGGLERS AND CONTRABAND 

Of course, such strict regulations as these were bound to be 
broken, for it was impossible to patrol the entire length of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Spanish America. So the Spanish 
colonies in the New World were fair game for smugglers from 
the first. And to the Spanish colonists contraband trade was a 
bargain sale where they had a chance to buy at reasonable 
prices—in contrast to the high prices fixed by the Casa de Con- 
tratacién. Smuggling increased still further when customs 
duties were’ raised and commerce had to pay a convoy tax. 
Finally, in the seventeenth century, the sales tax, previously 
small, was increased. To the colonies this was the last straw, 
and caused general resentment. 


AGRICULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 
Conquistadores and rich mines and treasure-laden galleons have 
almost crowded the farmer out of the picture of early Spanish 
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America. Yet as each group set sail for America, the Crown, 
anxious to have the colonists become self-supporting, saw to it 
that they took along seeds and animals and farm implements. 
Thus for a while agriculture made rapid strides. There was a 
favorable climate and reasonably good soil, and a large per- 
centage of the Indians knew how to farm: in what is now 
Mexico, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador they had developed com- 
munal agriculture long before the Spanish arrived. So it was 
easy to put them to work on the large plantations. This imme- 
diately created a situation very different from that in our part 
of America, where the Indians chose to die rather than work 
the fields for the colonists. 

By 1600 most of the fruits, vegetables and animals of Spain 
were thriving in different parts of the Spanish colonies. In 
fact, the colonists were getting along so well that they were 
even sending their surplus produce back home: hides, sugar, 
dyewoods and cochineal (the last an insect used in making 
scarlet dyes). But when these cargoes began arriving in Spain 
some solid citizens began to get a bit worried. The self-support 
that Spain had required her colonies to achieve looked to 
these solid citizens like competition with the home interests, 
and so they did a little twentieth-century lobbying to end it. 
They forced the Crown to pass laws which forbade the colo- 
nists to grow certain crops, such as grapes and olives. These 
were two of Spain’s most important crops. Of course the 
officials in the colonies were supposed to enforce the laws; 
and now and then they did. But many of them could be rea- 
soned with—sometimes for a price—and so grapes and olives 
continued to thrive here and there, 


THE LATIFUNDIA SYSTEM 
There is one more thing about Spanish colonial agriculture 
that should be mentioned here because of the effect it had on 
the later history of the Spanish colonies. Indeed, it is the cause 
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of many of Latin America’s social problems today. That is the 
latifundia system. 

The Spanish government had tried almost from the begin- 
ning to coax the conquistadores to settle down to a more 
ordered existence by offering them large grants of land. In 
this way the large estate system of Spain, the so-called Jati- 
fundia system, was transferred to the New World. These 
latifundia, or estates, consisted of many thousands of acres of 
land. Many of them still remain undivided, and until recently 
maintained a kind of peonage little changed from colonial 
times. For in the Spanish colonies enough Indians to work the 
Jand were given with each grant. 

To be sure, the Spanish government insisted over and over 
again that the Indians given with the land were not slaves. 
In fact, in 1680 it published a ponderous volume, The Laws of 
the Indies, more than one fourth of which was devoted to 
regulations for improving the conditions of the Indians. From 
the beginning the idea was that in return for the work he 
obtained from them, the landowner should protect the Indians, 
act as their trustee, and instruct them in the Catholic faith. 
But the colonies were a long way away, and many of the 
colonial landowners and governors were dishonest, grasping 
and cruel. Consequently, in spite of laws and the good inten- 
tions of the Spanish government, the Indians remained at the 
none-too-tender mercies of their overlords. 

The result of this Jatifundia system was the creation of a 
social and economic situation very different from that in 
England’s colonies in North America. There the colonists 
had small farms which they cleared and worked themselves. 
In such tasks as clearing the forest, building a new house or 
barn, or erecting a church the settlers all pitched in and helped 
one another, and the whole thing was a cooperative effort 
which did much to bind the community together. 

In Central and South America, on the other hand, the typical 
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picture was of a rich grandee, established in a large house 
on a vast estate miles from any neighbors, directing the labor 
of hundreds and sometimes thousands of Indians who were 
virtually his slaves. Naturally this arrangement produced results 
which were very different from those we are familiar with 
in the United States. It accounts for much of what we find 
strange in present day Latin America. 

Thus we see that Spain transplanted into the New World 
her own ideas of the pattern of life the colonists should fol- 
low. When the colonists were sufficiently settled to have a 
permanent system of government, the mother country again 
imposed her will upon them. Let’s turn now to the picture the 
colonies presented in the years between their founding in the 
early sixteenth century and their wars of independence in the 
early nineteen hundreds. 


© They Settle Down 


The earliest political units in the Spanish colonies were the 
town governments. Before the middle of the sixteenth century 
some of the town officials were elected by the citizens. But as 
the colonies assumed greater importance in Spain’s scheme of 
things, these town governments gradually surrendered many 
of their functions to a more centralized authority. Yet they 
were important historically because they gave the Spaniards 
born in the colonies (the creoles) their only opportunity to 
take part in the government. From the town meetings, too, 
came some of the first murmurs of independence. 


HOW SPAIN GOVERNED HER COLONIES 


When Spain began to think of setting up a regular govern- 
ment for the colonies, she naturally thought of a highly cen- 
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tralized one like her own. The first agency she established was 
the audiencia (pronounced ah-oo-dee-enth-ee-ah). The audi- 
encia was both an administrative body and a superior court. 
In course of time the number of audiencias was increased: 
by 1600 there were nine. 

Shortly after the first audiencia was established in the col- 
onies, the king and his advisers created back home a Council 
of the Indies. Organized early in the sixteenth century, this 
body was given supreme authority in all matters relating to 
the colonies. 

A little later the king and the Council decided that the audi- 
encia was falling down on its job and needed backing up on 
the spot. So they created the position of viceroy, the direct 
representative of the crown in the New World. This official 
assumed many of the administrative functions previously 
exercised by the audiencia. He was civil governor, commander- 
in-chief of the army, vice-patron of the church, presiding offi- 
cer of the Supreme Court and superintendent of finance—in 
fact almost everything but village schoolteacher and fire chief! 
He was addressed as Most Excellent Sir, lived like a high 
potentate, and got a huge salary. By order of the Crown he did 
not associate with the colonists. 

As the colonies developed, it became evident that one 
viceroy could not possibly attend to all their problems. So, 
by 1776, the Spanish colonies were divided into four viceroy- 
alties. These were subdivided into presidencies and other local 
units, and supplemented by captaincies general (map opposite). 
In theory the captains general and the presidents were all sub- 
ject to the viceroy of their particular region, But in practice 
they often took their problems direct to the Council of the 
Indies. Under them a host of minor officials functioned, with 
great opportunities for good or graft. 

Now, as you can see, though this system of colonial govern- 
ment we have been describing was a highly organized one, it 
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was also one in which. the colonies had practically no say at 
all. Then, too, Spain was having troubles of her own at home, 
and with transportation neither speedy nor safe it was diffi- 
cult to keep in close touch with colonies hundreds of miles 
away on the other side of a wide ocean. Even when the offi- 
cials were present in the colonies it was difficult for them to 
get from one place to another. Some sections of the country 
had no means of communication. In others communication 
was extremely poor. Thus, no matter how wise and how well 
intentioned the laws, the machinery for enforcing them was 
sure to be slow and cumbersome. Furthermore, high officials 
given so much power and supervised at such a distance could 
not always be depended upon to use their power honestly 
or wisely. : 

Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, Spain still kept a tight 
hold on her colonies. 


DIFFERENT RACES IN SPANISH AMERICA 
As we have seen, the Spanish conquistadotes came to the New 
World to find gold. Because they intended to go back as soon 
as they had found it, they did not usually bring their families 
with them. Often they took their mates from among the native 
Indians. From this union came the mestizos, or “half-breeds.” 
A little later, the Spanish colonists began to bring their fami- 
lies along with them, and children of pure Spanish blood who 
were born in New Spain were called creoles. Native Spaniards, 
creoles, Indians, mestizos (and later Negroes, mulattoes—peo- 
ple of white and Negro blood—and zambos—people of Negro 
and Indian blood) all went to make up a strangely divided 
society—a society divided not only racially but also socially. 
For the creoles were just as “pure” racially as the Spaniards 
born in Spain. Yet they were very much looked down on by 
the grandees from Spain. And though the creoles became the 
wealthy professional and industrial class, the native Spaniards 
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picked all the political plums: they got all the official posi- 
tions and the privileges of the administration, including the 
collection of taxes. On the other hand, Spaniards and creoles 
united in scorning and illtreating the Indians. As for the 
mestizos, once they won position and power (as some of them 
eventually succeeded in doing), they often treated the Indians 
even worse than the others did. 

Besides these racial and social gulfs, there grew up in each 
of the Spanish colonies also a widespread feeling of suspicion 
and distrust of people from all the other colonies. The cause 
of this feeling was undoubtedly the isolation in which Spain’s 
trade laws condemned each colony to live. People began to 
dislike one another as much for living in a different section of 
the country as for having different blood or birthplace. The 
mountaineers disliked the plainsmen, and the people in the cool 
country distrusted any one from the hotlands. The Basques 
and the Andalusians transferred their differences to the New 
World, too. All in all, you can see that the different sections 
formed anything but a mutual admiration society. And the 
point to notice is that the whole set-up played right into the 
hands of Spain. For with each group glaring at the others 
there was little or no danger of a united front against Spanish 
rule. This was one of the reasons why the Spanish colonies 
were slow in winning their independence. 


EDUCATION IN SPANISH AMERICA 
Along with the government, many other Spanish institutions 
were early transplanted to the New World, among them Span- 
ish education. The colonists did not neglect education in their 
feverish struggle for fame and fortune. The oldest universities 
in America today, San Marcos, in Lima, Peru, and the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, in Mexico City, were both founded in 
1551, eighty-five years before Harvard (the oldest university 
in the United States) came into existence. Other schools of 
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higher learning brought the total up to a dozen before 1600. 
Higher education was aimed at preparing young men for the 
priesthood and the practice of law. But it also gave them a 
cultural training to fit them for society: twenty-one years 
before the Jamestown colony arrived in North America, three 
hundred poets competed in a literary contest in Mexico City! 

The colonies paid less attention to primary education than 
they did to college education, and this held true for centuries 
to follow. The Jesuits had secondary schools at some of the 
missions to prepare students for the universities. Other religious 
orders also opened schools. But many children were educated 
by servants or not educated at all. The Indians especially got 
a very sketchy education when they got any. 


CARRYING THE GOSPEL TO THE HEATHEN 

As soon as the first explorers got back to Spain and told of 
their adventures, their Most Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella sent monks and priests to Christianize and educate the 
natives. These holy men set out with the conquerors, forming 
a large percentage of the passengers on every westbound boat 
throughout the sixteenth century. In courage and energy and 
endurance they were a good match for the fiery conquistadores 
and the later colonists. They plunged through tropical jungles 
and scaled the topmost peaks to carry the Cross to the heathen. 
They were real pioneers, and they played an important part 
in the achievements of the sixteenth century. Later their out- 
post missions provided frontier defenses for the colonies. 

Among the priests there were many who were overzeal- 
ous in their conquest of souls and supported and imitated 
the cruelties of the conquerors. But among them also were 
those who endured disease and privation and death in their 
work among the natives. From this latter group came men 


like Las Casas, the “Apostle of the Indies.” 
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THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES IN LATIN AMERICA 
So far we have talked chiefly of the Spanish colonies. Now 
let’s take a brief look at those settled by Portugal. For that’s 
where Brazil comes in. 

As we have seen, the Portuguese did not begin to make 
permanent settlements in Brazil till 1531-1532. After 1532 the 
history of the Portuguese colonies was in many ways similar 
to that of the Spanish colonies. Though not as highly organ- 
ized as the Spanish colonial administration, the administration 
of Brazil was patterned after the government of Portugal, just 
as the administration of the Spanish colonies was patterned 
after the government of Spain. As in the Spanish colonies, so 
in the Portuguese there were restrictions on commerce and 
immigration, but in general they were much more liberal 
than those of Spain. Colonial industries which might compete 
with those of Portugal were prohibited—though the list 
changed from time to time. And many of the taxes were 
similar to those Spain imposed on her colonies—though in most 
cases they were not as heavy. Like the king of Spain, the king 
of Portugal demanded a fifth of the mineral wealth and exer- 
cised a monopoly over certain industries—salt, Brazil wood, 
timber for shipbuilding and whale fisheries. 

Unlike the Spanish, however, the Portuguese colonists who 
came to the New World did not find civilizations like those 
of the Aztecs and the Incas, with their wealth. And the rich 
gold and diamond mines of Brazil were not discovered until 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, when agri- 
culture and stock raising were already well developed. The 
result was that from the first the Portuguese colonists devoted 
themselves to their plantations. Cotton and sugar plantations 
flourished, and tobacco and coffee early became important 
crops. Like the Spanish colonists, the Portuguese of Brazil 
exploited Indian labor on the great plantations. And in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century they brought in Negro 
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slaves. But friction between classes and races never existed to 
the same extent as it did in the Spanish colonies. And, as we 
shall see later, Brazilian history also followed a somewhat dif- 
ferent pattern from that of the rest of South America. 


THE SPANISH COLONIES DECLINE 

You remember that it was during the seventeenth century 
that the English colonists settled in North America. While the 
English colonists were moving in and exploring the new 
country and building homes, the Spanish colonists were finish- 
ing up their work of expansion in the New World and 
developing its resources—though at a slower pace. On the 
surface it looked like a peaceful era for them, for there was 
little or no change of government in the Spanish colonies dur- 
ing that century. But there was much petty scrapping between 
high and low government officials as to who should run things, 
and the different sections of the clergy didn’t get along very 
well with one another either. 

Spain kept up her talk about preventing the Indians from 
being exploited, but the landlords and clergy went right on 
pretty much as they had before. To some extent the condition 
of the colonies in the seventeenth century could be traced 
right back to the mother country and what was happening 
there. The industrial and social revolution that had already 
begun to change England from a country of farmers and 
craftsmen to a country of merchants and traders had almost 
completely passed Spain by. And after the British had 
destroyed the Spanish Armada (1588), Spain got more and 
more bogged down in a mire of debts and weak administra- 
tions. Her agriculture declined, and the loss of her navy left 
her trade and her colonies poorly defended against the foreign 
ships and the foreign traders from which she had tried so 
hard to protect them. 

The result of all this was that the revenue of the Crown 
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dropped off as expenses mounted, and the king was constantly 
writing to his viceroys for money with which to pay his bills 
for wars and extravagant living. Among the viceroys sent 
to the colonies in the seventeenth century were some very 
able men. Others were corrupt and incompetent. But, good or 
bad, they could not satisfy the king without ruining the 
colonies. As more and more revenue was drained off to Spain, 
the colonies not unnaturally declined. 

Taxation was not, however, the only reason why the 
Spanish colonies entered a period of slow decline in the 
seventeenth century. Spain’s heavy hand continued to lie 
over the cultural development of the colonies, too. Thus 
though five new universities were founded in South America 
in the seventeenth century, higher education continued to 
be devoted to canon law, scholastic philosophy, theology and 
letters. Even the new interest shown in science in northern 
Europe was restricted in Spain and the colonies by rigid 
censorship of everything that was written. 

For these and other reasons, the seventeenth century was 
far from being a bright one in the annals of Spain or her 
colonies. When the century came to a close the colonial 
administration was weak and disordered. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
With the beginning of the eighteenth century things took a 
turn for the better. In 1700 a French Bourbon prince came to 
the throne of Spain as Philip V, and for a while new energy 
and ideas helped improve conditions both at home and in the 
colonies. Perhaps trade felt this new order of things most. 
First France was given permission to enter colonial ports to 
trade. Then, some years later, England was given the same 
privilege. Furthermore, Spanish ships engaged in the colonial 
trade were no longer obliged to sail only from the ports of 
Seville and Cadiz. During the reign of Charles III (1759-1788) 
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the colonies were even allowed to do a little unsupervised 
trading among themselves. Finally, in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, when Spain was fighting in the Napoleonic 
wars and was too busy at home to pay much attention to her 
far-away colonial empire, neutral ships were actually per- 
mitted to carry the colonial trade! 

Spain’s relaxing her hold on the colonies and letting them 
see the world did just what she had feared it would: the 
colonies got new ideas. If the Bourbon princes of Spain had 
looked a little farther ahead and had encouraged manufactur- 
ing in the colonies and reduced taxes on colonial trade, it 
would have helped the situation enormously—as is proved by 
the fact that a small reduction in the percentage of revenue 
the king demanded from the colonial mines had already 
stimulated an interest in mining and greatly increased the 
industry’s output. When, at the end of the century, restrictions 
were taken off, agriculture improved, and trade leaped for- 
ward. New cities were founded, frontiers were extended, more 
deposits of precious metals were discovered, more mines opened 
up. But it all came too late to save the colonies for Spain. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 

Some adjustment and reform of the administration was 
attempted in the eighteenth century, and a new official was 
sent to the colonies in the person of the intendant. His job 
was to be a sort of sleuth and see how the colonies were 
being administered. The list of the intendant’s positions and 
duties was about as long as the viceroy’s. No one but a 
contortionist could have filled so many positions at once, and 
nothing short of a paragon of virtue could have filled them 
as well as he was expected to. Among other things he was 
cautioned by order of the Crown to be economical of his 
time, “since at almost every instant there may be furnished 
him an opportunity to do some good.” 
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This attempt to reform the colonial government was almost 
literally Spain’s last gasp so far as the colonies were concerned. 
But even then there might have been different results if 
Spain had not kept emphasizing revenue. A more intelligent 
policy could have directed trade and the awakened interest 
in the colonies into very different channels. But the last two 
Spanish kings of the eighteenth century were weak and ineffi- 
cient, and the viceroys they sent over to New Spain were 
no improvement on the kings. 

To be sure, there was some progress in science and art 
in the colonies during the eighteenth century. Even a book 
on a “new system of navigating by air” appeared. Historical 
and descriptive works published were of great value to stu- 
dents. In education more emphasis was gradually placed on 
medicine, politics and social criticism. And, thanks to the 
attention given to education, many small groups of intellectu- 
als developed in the Spanish colonies. But there was still no 
widespread education among the mestizos and the masses. 

Yet whatever the reforms attempted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the effort came too late to help matters, and the nine- 
teenth century dawned on discord and disorder in Spain’s 
colonial empire. 


© They Win Their Freedom 


Spain kept a hold on her colonies for forty-two years after 
the English colonies had won their freedom. But the creoles 
in the Spanish colonies continued to nurse resentment against 
an administrative system which did not allow them to hold 
high office: when their chance came they were among the 
leaders of the independence movement. And increasing taxes 
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fell especially hard on the masses, who at best only eked out 
a living by the most menial labor. Consequently the masses, 
too, longed for freedom from the crushing burdens imposed 
by the mother country. Even some native-born churchmen, 
sympathetic with the masses and resentful of the fact that only 
men of Spanish birth could become bishops, led revolutionary 
movements. 

Yet, despite all these growing reasons for seeking inde- 
pendence, the distrust and suspicion which existed between the 
classes long kept them from uniting to free themselves from 
Spain. Thus for decades and centuries their efforts to gain 
independence did not get much farther than dreams and 
plans. 


NAPOLEON CONQUERS SPAIN 


In the opening years of the nineteenth century, however, 
something happened that changed the whole situation pro- 
foundly. After defeating one nation after another and making 
himself the most powerful ruler in Europe, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the self-made emperor of France, succeeded in per- 
suading or forcing Ferdinand VII, the king of Spain, to 
abdicate. In Ferdinand’s place Napoleon then appointed his 
brother Joseph. When Joseph’s representatives arrived in the 
colonies many of the Crown officials there refused to receive 
them. Instead these officials continued to rule just as though 
Ferdinand were still king. And some of the others didn’t 
recognize either Ferdinand or Joseph, but took the law into 
their own hands. So from 1808 until 1814 there was a more 
or less free-for-all government, with resulting confusion and 
discord. 

Those six years gave the colonial officials a taste of inde- 

ndence. When Ferdinand returned to the throne, in 1814, 
they rebelled against him, and the wars of independence were 
in full swing. 
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LATIN AMERICA FIGHTS FOR INDEPENDENCE 

There is no room to go into the details of those wars here. 
But we should remember that to Latin Americans they are 
every bit as important as Bunker Hill, Valley Forge and 
Jamestown are to us. In Latin American ears the names of San 
Martin (mar-teen) and Bolivar (bo-/ee-var) resound as nobly 
as Washington’s does in ours. Under these generals the Spanish 
colonists waged intermittent campaigns lasting fifteen years— 
campaigns which culminated in the defeat of the last royalist 
army at the battle of Ayacucho in 1824. In 1826 the Spanish 
flag was finally hauled down over all of Spanish America 
except Cuba and Puerto Rico, and eight new independent 
states had emerged: Paraguay, the Argentine Confederation, 
Chile, Great Colombia (which included what is now Colom- 
bia, Venezuela and Ecuador), Peru, the United Mexican 
States, the Central American Federation and Bolivia. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese colonists in Brazil had not been 
idle, either. The Portuguese prince, Dom Pedro, who was 
regent of the colony, proclaimed its independence in 1822. 
When the Portuguese government ordered him home, Dom 
Pedro refused to go. Instead he accepted the title of Per- 
petual Protector and Defender of Brazil. In 1825 the mother 
country acknowledged Brazil as an independent empire. 

Dom Pedro ruled the empire until 1831, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his five-year-old son Dom Pedro II. It was not 
until the son was overthrown, in 1889, that Brazil established 
a republican and federal form of government. And during 
the sixty-four years it kept the monarchy after it became 
separated from the mother country, there was considerable 
internal strife. 

HOW THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


DIFFERED FROM OURS 
Although the revolutionary wars in Latin America resembled 


our own in that they were directed against an oppressive 
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colonial system and were inspired by similar ideals, they dif- 
fered from ours in several respects. The struggle for indepen- 
dence in Spanish America was waged over a much larger 
area than in North America—an area complicated by moun- 
tains, jungles and tropical climate. It dragged on for fifteen 
years in a series of scattered campaigns centering round 
individual leaders, instead of being a more or less united 
effort by a people of one race, as our revolution was. In fact, 
only about a third of the population took an active interest 
in the struggle. And of outside help there was practically 
none. 

But in the closing stages of their struggle the Spanish 
colonists got at least moral, if not material, support from 
abroad. In 1822, when it was clear that Spain hadn’t a ghost 
of a chance of getting her colonies back, the United States 
began to recognize the independence of the new republics. 
Naturally the Latin Americans were pleased. In fact, they 
spoke of the recognition as an event of “transcendent impor- 
tance.” Great Britain followed our lead and began recognizing 
the Spanish American republics in 1825. But Spain held out— 
whether through hope or stubbornness—and did not recognize 
the independence of any Spanish American country until 1836. 


PROBLEMS THE WARS DID NOT SOLVE 
Thus, after fifteen years of strife, very nearly the whole of 
Latin America had won its independence.* The colonies had 
freed themselves from economic and political interference. 
They had wrested a vast territory from the mother countries. 
But the new states which emerged were confused on how to 
proceed from there, and it did not take them long to see 
that independence had not solved all their problems. Each 


* Cuba and Puerto Rico remained in the hands of Spain until 1899, and 
the Guianas, British Honduras, and the smaller islands of the West Indies 
are still European colonies today. 
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new state had its own internal problems—problems of restor- 
ing order; of establishing communications in mountainous 
wildernesses and tropical jungles; of reconciling different cul- 
tures and theories of government; and, finally, of settling 
boundary disputes and arriving at some kind of cooperation 
with the other republics. 


COPING WITH INDEPENDENCE 

From 1826 until very recent times the history of Latin 
America is largely one of strife of different kinds. An almost 
inevitable aftermath of the wars, which in some countries 
persisted far into the nineteenth century, was the turmoil 
caused by the personal ambitions and rivalries of different 
military leaders. These men were out, not for the best inter- 
ests of their new states, but to get what power and profit 
they could for themselves. It is only fair to add that, once 
in power, some of the dictators were fairly progressive, if 
not democratic. And Latin America was probably not ready 
for democracy, as we understand it, anyway. Even Bolivar, 
the great patriot of South America, believed that the majority 
were not able to rule themselves. He thought the best kind 
of rule was a benevolent dictatorship—or limited monarchy— 
not realizing, perhaps, what a rare thing he sought. 

Another source of internal strife was disagreement over 
what kind of government a republic should have. In the Argen- 
tine Confederation, for instance, disputes raged between those 
who believed in a centralized, nationalist government and 
those who wanted a loose federal arrangement giving self- 
government to the provinces. Military chieftains called 
caudillos, of whom the most notorious was the dictator Rosas, 
were not slow to seize on these differences and use them for 
their own ends. Some of them seized provinces for themselves 
and held out against the central government for years. 

It was over this same issue of centralized versus local gov- 
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ernment that, in 1829, Great Colombia broke up into the 
three republics of New Granada (now known as Colombia), 
Venezuela and Ecuador (map opposite). And even after this 
subdivision the struggle between nationalism and localism 
went on in all three of the new republics, plunging them more 
than once into anarchy which provided a ready excuse for 
dictators to seize power. 

Similarly, between the years 1838 and 1847, the Central 
American Federation split up into the five small republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, El] Salvador and Nica- 
ragua. And in 1844 Santo Domingo freed herself from Haiti 
and became the Dominican Republic. 


MEXICO 
In Mexico the strife caused by both personal and party 
hatreds was particularly bitter. To understand why, we must 
consider for a moment the circumstances in which Mexico 
gained her independence. For these differed from the circum- 
stances in which the other Latin American republics revolted 
against Spanish rule. 

In Mexico the wealthy Spaniards and creoles and the upper 
ranks of the clergy successfully opposed a revolutionary 
movement which began among the Indians and mestizos in 
1810 and was led by a humble priest named Hidalgo. But 
in 1820 Spain proclaimed a more liberal constitution, depriv- 
ing the king of much of his despotic power. This alarmed 
the rich Mexican clergy, who were afraid that they, too, 
might have to give up some of their wealth and power. 
Rather than run that risk, they decided to rebel against 
Spain. In 1822 they succeeded in separating Mexico from 
Spain and establishing an empire under a military leader of 
their own choosing. But so inefficient was his rule that he 
turned even his own supporters against him. After a year of 
wrangling a republic was established in 1824. 
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Thereupon Mexico entered upon a period of political dis- 
order which lasted till the advent of the dictator Diaz in 
1876. In those five decades the unhappy country had no less 
than fifty-seven presidents and one emperor! The upper 
clergy clung fiercely to their far-flung domains, their wealth 
and political prestige. They wanted a strong central gov- 
ernment in which they could have the final word. Opposed 
to them were the liberals and the lower clergy, who wanted a 
federal government, redistribution of the lands of the church, 
and what we in the United States would call “States rights.” 
Cutting across all these issues were the personal squabbles of 
the military chieftains, who only wanted to feather their own 
nests. 


CHILE 

Only in Chile was the legacy of military dictatorship left by 
the wars of independence disposed of in short order. Chile 
has had few revolutions and has in the main been governed 
by a regular parliamentary system. This is partly due to the 
fact that the Chilean colonists were largely agricultural and 
soon developed a stable landed aristocracy. Geographically 
Chile lent herself to the building of a close-knit society, in 
which communications were more easily established than in 
some of the other republics, with their far-flung provinces. 
But even in Chile the conservatives and liberals sometimes 
came to blows. 


THE REPUBLICS QUARREL WITH ONE ANOTHER 
Because different sections of Latin America won their inde- 
pendence separately, they had in the beginning little basis for 
cooperation. And lack of communications did not help them 
begin cooperating either. One result of the scattered achieve- 
ment of independence was a series of bitter boundary disputes. 
Probably the worst of these was the so-called “War of the 
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Pacific” (1879-1883), between Chile on the one hand and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other. Chile won the war. In the 
peace she got rich nitrate deposits, as well as Bolivia’s access 
to the Pacific Ocean. Chile also gained the right to occupy two 
Peruvian border provinces for ten years, after which a 
plebiscite was to be held to determine to which country 
they should belong. Long after the ten-year period of occu- 
pation was up, the holding of the plebiscite was delayed, and 
it was not until 1929 that this dispute between Peru and 
Chile (the so-called “Tacna-Arica” dispute) was finally settled. 

Other boundary disputes, involving much wrangling about 
the exact demarcation lines of the old Spanish captaincies 
and presidencies, have persisted right down to the present 
day. Thus successive treaties marking the frontier through 
the Gran Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay failed to satisfy 
one country or the other, and in 1928 a series of armed clashes 
began in this disputed area. It was not until 1938 that a 
settlement was finally reached. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION 


But the Spanish republics and Brazil had other drawbacks 
in the early days of their independence besides periodic revolu- 
tions, the undeveloped character of much of their hinter- 
lands and the disruption caused by boundary disputes. One 
of these drawbacks was the lack of new immigrants to help 
develop their countries. It wasn’t just by accident that the 
immigrants landed in the United States instead of in Central 
and South America. Most of them were coming from Northern 
Europe—from countries closer to the United States than 
Central and South America—anyway. In the United States 
they would be among their own race, have the same general 
climate and more or less the same language as they had been 
accustomed to at home. Further, when these immigrants first 
looked to the New World for homes Latin America seemed 
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like anything but a peaceful home site. In the circumstances, 
it is not strange that the new immigrants should have sought 
the calmer surroundings of the north in which to set down 
their household goods, or that business men should have been 
wary of investing capital in the countries of Latin America, 
where conditions were so unstable. 

Thus immigration, with its stimulating effect on industry, 
agriculture and government, became an important factor 
in the rapid development of the United States. Thus, too, the 
absence of any great influx of immigrants to the lands of 
Latin America helped to keep those countries relatively back- 
ward. The result was that the former English colonies, which 
had made a late beginning compared with the Spanish colonies, 
were now in a fair way to forge ahead of them. Now let’s 
turn our attention to the relations of the southern republics 
with their powerful neighbor in the north. 


© Europe Keep Out! 


You remember that the United States began recognizing the 
independence of the Spanish colonies in 1822. At that time 
Spain was very weak, so weak, in fact, that there wasn’t a 
chance she could reconquer her colonies. So it looked very 
much as though the matter was settled, at least for the moment. 
But at about that same time Mr. Rush, our Minister to 
England, relayed a bit of information to President Monroe. 
It seemed that the Holy Alliance—France, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—was scheming to help Spain get her colonies back. 
Now the countries of the Holy Alliance were strong and 
ambitious, while the Latin American republics were exhausted 
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and disorganized. As for the United States, it was a young 
country without much influence in the world. If the Holy 
Alliance succeeded in winning Spain's colonies back, the old 
monarchical system would be restored in Latin America and 
the United States would no longer feel that its republican 
form of government was secure. 

But the news about the schemes of the Holy Alliance 
wasn’t all of Mr. Rush’s message. He went on to say that the 
English Foreign Minister, George Canning, thought it would 
be a good idea for England and the United States to issue a 
‘joint statement to the effect that neither of them had any 
desire to take possession of any part of the former Spanish 
colonies, and that they would not permit any other country 
to do so either. 

Now the reason why Great Britain was interested in 
maintaining the independence of the Latin American republics 
was that she didn’t want to lose the profitable trade she had 
built up in the Caribbean area and South America. But we 
had equally good reasons for pricking up our ears at Canning’s 
proposal. Moving toward California along the Alaskan coast, 
Russian fur traders were giving our Secretary of State, John ° 
Quincy Adams, anxious moments. Adams didn’t want Russia 
to restrict the rights of American fishermen any more than he 
wanted Russians to plant colonies on the Pacific coast and 
make inroads on our commerce. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
With these ideas at the back of his mind, Adams thought over 
Canning’s suggestion very carefully. Parts of it seemed all 
right. But to join with England and issue a joint declaration 
would be dangerously like flying in the face of George 
Washington’s warning against entangling alliances. And what, 
from Adams’ point of view, was worse, it would have pre- 
vented the United States from expanding westward. Conse- 
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quently, in the end, it was decided that the United States 
should make the declaration alone. 

Thus it was that, in the message he delivered to Congress 
in December 1823, President Monroe said that “the American 
continents .. . are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European power.” He 
reminded Europe that the United States had never taken 
part in European disputes and didn’t intend to; that Europe’s 
political system was different from America’s, and that “we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” And he wound up by saying that if 
any power attempted to control or oppress the Latin Ameri- 
can governments which had just won their independence, 
and which we had just recognized, we should consider it an 
unfriendly act. 

The members of the Holy Alliance knew that President 
Monroe meant what he said. They probably also knew that 
Great Britain was interested in maintaining the independence 
of the Latin American republics, too. Some historians believe 
they never thought seriously of interfering in America, any- 
way. At any rate, nothing more came of their plan. 

President Monroe’s message got a good hand in the United 
States. But Continental Europe didn’t like it at all. In fact, 
Metternich, the brains of the Holy Alliance, went so far as 
to call it an “indecent declaration.” 

As for the Latin American countries, some were grateful 
to the United States, while others were much more inclined 
to give the credit to England. But whichever nation they 
tended to thank, they were all at first jubilant over the fact 
that republicanism and democracy were safe from European 
attack. 

On second thought, however, they found certain features 
of the Monroe Doctrine quite disturbing. In the first place, 
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it said nothing about the policies the United States would 
follow in its relations with the other American republics. 
In the second place, it did not bind the United States not to 
expand territorially at the expense of its neighbors. In the 
third place, although it affected their fortunes profoundly, 
it was proclaimed without the prior knowledge or consent 
of the Latin American republics. 

Yet, despite these misgivings, it was a long time before 
the United States gave Latin America any real reason to hate 
the Monroe Doctrine. As we shall see later on, during the 
administrations of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and William 
Howard Taft the Doctrine was perverted to justify such acts 
as armed intervention in the affairs of our neighbor republics, 
the use of armed force to protect American property, super- 
vision of the finances of Latin American governments, and 
the like. But throughout the nineteenth century the Doctrine 
remained in fact what it appeared to be when it was first pro- 
claimed: a declaration of the United States’ intention of 
defending its “peace and safety” in the Western Hemisphere. 
In this chapter we shall see how the Doctrine actually 
worked in practice. 


THE MEXICAN WAR 
Before we do so, however, we ought to consider for a 
moment an event in inter-American relations which had little 
or nothing to do with the Doctrine, but was simply an 
expression of the westward expansion of the United States. 
That event is the Mexican War (1846-1848). 

Pioneers from the Mississippi frontier had crossed over the 
uncertain Mexican boundary in the 1820’s, settling in what is 
now Texas but was then a part of Mexico (map, p. 41). There, 
without the knowledge or consent of Mexico City, to which 
there were practically no roads or communications anyway, 
they set up their own local government. Before long diffi- 
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culties arose, and out of these difficulties came a movement 
for Texan independence. 

Texas actually achieved independence in 1836, and for nine 
years she was an independent sovereign state like any other. 
Then in 1845 the Texans voted to join the United States; and 
in December 1845 Congress admitted Texas to the Union. 
But Mexico had never recognized the independence of Texas, 
and when Congress accepted Texas into the Union Mexico 
considered the step an unfriendly act. 

Diplomatic difficulties were followed by a war in which 
Mexico lost half her territory and the United States swept on 
to the Pacific, annexing not only Texas but all the territory , 
between Texas and the coast, including what are now New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and California, as well as 
parts of Colorado and Wyoming (map opposite). In the peace 
treaty signed with Mexico in 1848 the United States agreed 
to pay $15,000,000 for Texas and assume the obligation of 
paying also about three and a quarter million dollars worth 
of claims some U. S. citizens had against the Mexican gov- 
ernment. (In 1853-1854 we rounded out the territory con- 
quered from Mexico by means of the Gadsden purchase.) 


FRANCE MUSCLES IN 

It was in Mexico also that the Monroe Doctrine was first 
challenged. As we have already seen (pp. 40-42), the Mexican 
liberals had a hard row to hoe in the first part of the nineteenth 
century. But in the fifties they succeeded in drafting a new 
constitution. This provoked the wrath of the large landowners 
and the conservative clerical party. These two groups banded 
together to destroy the republican regime and set up a 
monarchy on the European style. The result was a long period 
of bitter civil war—a direct invitation to foreign powers to 
intervene. Spain, Great Britain and France therefore made an 
agreement to intervene together (1861). 
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Now in 1861 the American Civil War began. The war 
made it unlikely that the United States would be in a posi- 
tion to enforce the Monroe Doctrine should Spain, Great 
Britain and France put their agreement into effect. So the 
three European countries sent an expeditionary force which 
occupied Vera Cruz. But it became apparent at once that 
Napoieon III was bent on getting the lion’s share out of the 
venture. Spain and Great Britain accordingly withdrew, 
while the French army pushed on to Mexico City. With its 
support the Mexican conservatives brought over from Europe 
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an archduke, Maximilian of Austria, and crowned him Em- 
peror Maximilian I of Mexico (1864). Meanwhile the leader 
of the republican cause, Benito Juarez, established his head- 
quarters in the northern part of the country. 

If the United States had been too preoccupied in 1861 to 
do anything about the foreign intervention in Mexico, such 
was not the case,in 1865, when the American Civil War ended 
with the triumph of the Union forces. Almost as soon as the 
war was over, William H. Seward, our Secretary of State, 
pointed out to Napoleon that the French intervention in 
Mexico was very much against the wishes of the United 
States. He also pointed to the American army which was 
patrolling the border, and which was composed of veterans 
of the Civil War. Courteously he suggested that France get 
out of Mexico. Facing increasing difficulties in Europe, Napo- 
leon III decided that he did not want to get into trouble 
with the United States, too. So he ordered the withdrawal 
of his Mexican expeditionary force. The last French regiment 
left Mexico in March, 1867. Shortly thereafter, Juarez 
reformed his forces, defeated the monarchists, captured and 
executed Maximilian and restored the republic. 

Along with others like it that were to occur later, this 
incident brought out very clearly the fact that the United 
States could easily get a case of jitters over events in Latin 
America. It also showed the increasing faith the Americans 
of the United States had in the notion of their exclusive 
right to protect “their” continent. 


TROUBLE IN VENEZUELA 


The next time the United States exercised that right in a big 
way was in 1894. In that year a long-standing boundary dis- 
pute between Venezuela and England over a strip of steam- 
ing jungle suddenly became acute. When direct negotiations 
between the two countries failed, President Cleveland offered 
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the “good offices” of the United States to settle the dispute. 
But England seemed disposed to assert her rights by a show 
of force. Cleveland not only considered the British attitude 
unreasonable but feared that it might lead to an extension of 
British territory in the New World. And this, he stated in a 
message he delivered to Congress in December 1895, was 
plainly prohibited by the Monroe Doctrine. 

In that message President Cleveland gave England to under- 
stand that the United States was ready to see to it that the 
dispute between Britain and Venezuela was peacefully arbi- 
trated. Confronted with a virtual ultimatum, and being more 
eager to retain the friendship of the United States than to win 
her point against Venezuela, England finally gave way. 

Seven years later the United States met another challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine, again in Venezuela. Being unable 
to collect some debts which the Venezuelan government owed 
their citizens, Germany, Italy and England established a 
blockade in the hope of bringing the Venezuelan dictator to 
terms. When the United States protested against this action 
and invoked the Monroe Doctrine, Germany withdrew from 
the blockade, agreeing to submit her dispute with Venezuela 
to arbitration instead. The other two nations shortly followed 
her lead. 

One other example of a challenge to the Monroe Doctrine 
remains to be mentioned. That is the Magdalena Bay incident 


of 1912. 


THE MAGDALENA BAY INCIDENT 
On the map opposite page 7 locate Magdalena Bay on the 
west coast of Mexico. Recall that Mexico had done very little 
to develop this far northern corner of her territory, and that 
San Diego, California (about six hundred miles to the north), 
is an important pivot in the defense plans of the U. S. navy. 
Now add the fact that, by 1912, Japanese fishermen had 
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already been cruising off Lower California for a number of 
years. In fact, they had found business so profitable there 
that in that year they proposed to set up permanent head- 
quarters at Magdalena Bay, and asked the Mexican govern- 
ment for a concession. The proposal involved the creation of 
a corporation and was to all appearances nothing more than 
a business deal. 

But some Americans became alarmed. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts was especially wrought up over the prospect 
of having a Japanese fishing fleet based so near San Diego. 
For it was generally believed that the Japanese fishermen 
were gathering information on American naval defense. So, in 
February 1912, Senator Lodge spoke out. He called attention 
to the strategic importance of the bay in question, berated 
Japanese designs in Latin America and invoked the Monroe 
Doctrine once more. Alarmed at the possible consequences 
if it went ahead with its plans, the Mexican government drew 
back, and the deal with Japan was never closed. 

With the exception of the Mexican War, all the episodes 
in U. S.-Latin American relations we have mentioned in this 
chapter can be regarded as examples of the Monroe Doctrine 
in action. For in each of them one or more foreign powers 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, the independence or free- 
dom of action (the “sovereignty,” as international lawyers call 
it) of some Latin American nation, and thus, indirectly, the 
“peace and safety” of the United States. And the United States 
acted in each case to prevent the threat from turning into 
reality. 

In the next chapter we shall see how the Monroe Doctrine 
was perverted to something very different from anything 
President Monroe or John Quincy Adams ever intended it 
to be. Before we go into that, though, there is one more 
development of the nineteenth century we ought to know 
‘about. That is the Pan-American movement. 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

It was the South American liberator, Simén Bolivar, who 
originated the idea of Pan-Americanism. Bolivar had dreamed 
of a huge Spanish-American commonwealth with conservative 
democratic institutions, common ties of trade and politics, 
and a capital city on the isthmus of Panama. To foster this 
grandiose plan, he called a congress which met in Panama 
City in 1826. Four Latin American republics were repre- 
sented at that conference. The United States was invited 
(though not by Bolivar). But Congress debated the matter 
at great length. When, at long last, the delegates’ expense 
account was voted and they set out on their journey, one 
of them died on the way and the other arrived after the 
conference had adjourned! 

As for Bolivar’s scheme, it received scant support from the 
Latin American republics, which were too busy with internal 
problems to worry very much about grand plans for the conti- 
nent as a whole. So Bolivar’s congress was a failure, and the 
great Latin American statesman went to his grave feeling 
that he had worked in vain. 

It is easy to understand the attitude of the U. S. Congress 
at that time. In 1826 our country was not yet certain of its 
foreign policy. It was even less certain of its power to resist 
a European challenge to the Monroe Doctrine. Furthermore, 
we were busy extending our frontier westward, and this 
and the issue of slavery were enough to keep any statesman’s 
mind strictly on home questions. Then, too, our industry had 
not yet developed on a large scale, and our goods were still 
being moved by wagon and flatboat. It would be some time 
before we should be ready to take an interest in the distant 
markets of Central and South America. 

Sixty years later conditions had changed fundamentally. 
The United States was buying more from the South American 
countries (with the exception of Argentina) than it sold to _ 
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them. Our industries had developed to the point where they 
needed foreign markets if they were to continue their prog- 
ress. And it was with the definite idea of righting the balance 
of trade between the United States and South America that 
our statesmen adopted a new attitude toward Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

Thus in 1889 it was the United States which took the lead 
in reviving the old idea on a broader scale. In that year 
Secretary of State Blaine issued invitations to a conference of 
American states to be held in Washington, and all but one of 
the countries invited—the Dominican Republic—accepted. At 
the conference the spirit of continental solidarity was revived 
and every one spoke warmly of mutual respect, democracy, 
and the solution of all problems by the orderly process of 
discussion and arbitration. But less was done than said—though 
the conference did establish a Bureau of American Republics, 
through which commercial information was exchanged. 

Similar conferences were subsequently held in various Latin 
American capitals. And the work of the Bureau grew so 
rapidly that it was soon converted into the Pan American 
Union, a permanent inter-American organization which has 
since become a clearing house of information on every im- 
portant aspect of the economic and cultural life of the mem- 
ber republics. 

But Pan-Americanism, as it was conceived by Blaine, was 
decidedly not a political movement. The Pan American Union 
was given no power to settle disputes, to act as a policeman 
in enforcing agreements, or to thrash out misunderstandings. 
Consequently many important questions were left exactly 
where they had always been, that.is, in the hands of the 
Department of State and the ministries of foreign relations 
of the Latin American republics. 

To sum it up, we can say that, as a plan of action rather 
than a theory, Pan-Americanism was never intended to deal 
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with the big political problems of inter-American relations. 
Even today the Pan American Union leaves the difficult prob- 
lems severely alone. 


@ We Mind the Neighbors’ Business 


In the last chapter we learned how the Monroe Doctrine 
came to be enunciated, and then we looked briefly at the 
Doctrine in action. Now beginning with the Spanish-American 
War there developed, alongside the Monroe Doctrine, a 
new and different kind of U. S. policy toward the Latin 
American states. In the pursuit of this policy the United 
States was soon threatening the independence and sovereignty 
of some of the smaller Latin American states itself. And the 
episodes which occurred as a result of this new policy have 
left in their wake a trail of ill will, suspicion and fear which 
a decade of good neighborliness has not even yet entirely 
eliminated. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

By the end of the nineteenth century Cuba was one of the 
last remnants of Spanish colonial power in the Western 
Hemisphere. The Cubans had Jong plotted and planned to 
shake off the domination of the Crown, but without success. 
From 1868 to 1878 they fought a bloody revolution, with no 
better luck. As a result of this experience, some of the Cuban 
patriots concluded that the best solution for Cuba’s troubles 
was annexation to the United States. Others, however, bit- 
terly opposed this view. 

As for the United States, it kept a vigilant eye on the island. 
Indeed, more than one American president had considered 
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the possibility of buying it. For everywhere Cuba was regarded 
as the key to the Caribbean area. But of course proud Spain 
wouldn’t sell. Furthermore, many Americans sympathized 
with the Cuban rebels and would have liked to see them win 
their freedom from Spain. 

In 1895 the Cubans decided to strike again. When fighting 
broke out Spain resorted to her old tactics of stamping out 
the revolt with fire and sword. This aroused the American 
sympathizers all the more, but especially some who wanted a 
war with Spain at all costs. These sympathizers spread atrocity 
stories about events in Cuba and did everything they could 
to get the United States to go to war with Spain. As for Spain, 
she didn’t appear to realize that in pursuing the tactics she 
had adopted in Cuba she was making a fatal mistake. 

Then came the tragedy of the Maine. Early in 1898 a U. S. 
warship of that name anchored in Havana harbor on a 
courtesy visit. A few days later a mysterious explosion sent 
her to the bottom, killing over two hundred American seamen. 
Exactly how or why she blew up, nobody knows to this day. 
But no sooner had the news reached the United States than 
the war hawks took to their wings. Soon the country was 
engaged in a struggle with Spain that was none the less 
dramatic and important because it was so short-lived and 
unequal. When the fighting was over the United States had 
annexed Puerto Rico and the Philippines and had established 
a military protectorate over the whole of Cuba. 


THE PLATT AMENDMENT 
After four years during which the island was occupied by 
U. S. troops, Cuba was returned to the Cubans, and there was 
general rejoicing and much pointing with pride. 
There was, however, one small fly in the soup. Its name 
was the Platt Amendment. Before the American troops were 
shipped home, the new Cuban government was obliged to 
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write into its constitution an appendix drawn up by Senator 
Platt of the United States. This appendix is generally known 
as the “Platt Amendment.” By it Cuba bound herself not to 
make any treaties with foreign powers which might threaten 
her independence; agreed not to contract debts which she 
could not pay back out of ordinary income; undertook to 
consent to American intervention if peace and orderly gov- 
ernment were threatened; and promised to lease or sell lands 
to the United States for naval bases and coaling stations. (A 
site for a naval base at Guantanamo Bay was acquired in 1903.) 

Now many U. S. citizens considered this Platt Amendment 
a small price to ask for the help which the United States had 
given the young Cuban republic. They pointed out that the 
United States might well have taken over the island per- 
manently, as any other imperialistic power would have done. 

But the Cubans regarded the Platt Amendment as a sign 
of bondage, a new form of control which relieved the United 
States of the expense and worry of direct rule without depriv- 
ing it of any of direct rule’s advantages. Writers in many 
other Latin American republics agreed with this view, and 
for many years they played on the theme with the loud 
pedal down. As a matter of fact, the United States has 
employed its right of intervention in Cuba four times. 

The Spanish-American War, our military occupation of 
Cuba, our seizure of Puerto Rico, and the virtual protectorate 
we established over Cuba through the Platt Amendment and 
the various interventions to which it led—all these events 
aroused throughout Latin America a deep and widespread 
distrust of our motives. 

Yet, bad though the consequences of the Spanish-American 
War and its aftermath were, they were as nothing compared 
to the Panama episode of 1903. That episode rocked Latin 
America with surprise and indignation. 
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WE “TAKE” PANAMA 

To get the proper approach, we must go sais to the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Certain American statesmen 
had long had a dream of joining the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by means of a canal through Central America—a 
dream which, if realized, would deeply affect the economic 
development of the United States, as well as the problem of 
her military defense. 

In 1846 Colombia and the United States signed a treaty 
giving the United States the right to cut such a canal across 
the isthmus of Panama—at that time a part of Colombia. In 
return for this privilege, the United States agreed to guarantee 
the sovereignty of Colombia forever. 

As the years passed and the United States failed to make 
use of its right to build the canal, Colombia permitted a 
French company to undertake the task. But after spending 
millions of dollars the French company went on the rocks, 
and the canal remained unfinished. 

Feeling that the time had come to act, the United States 
then offered to buy the French company out. But Colombia 
dragged out the negotiations, much to the annoyance of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, the unlucky French promoters, 
and the residents of Panama, who were anxious to reap the 
benefits of the shipping which the canal would bring them. 

The events which startled Latin America occurred between 
November 3 and 18, 1903. On November 3 the Panamanians 
revolted, calling for secession from Colombia. Colombia sent 
a boatload of troops to suppress the uprising. But meanwhile 
President Theodore Roosevelt had sent American warships to 
the scene with instructions to prevent the Colombian troops 
from landing on their own soil! Thanks to Roosevelt’s inter- 
vention, the rebels swept everything before them. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1903 they proclaimed the new Republic of Panama, 
and on November 6 we recognized it—one of the swiftest 
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recognitions the U. S. ever accorded a Latin American gov- 
ernment set up by a coup d'état. On November 18 Panama 
and the United States signed a treaty by which the new state 
granted us the right to build the canal across the isthmus. 
The treaty also gave the United States the right to assume 
control over any additional territory or waters it might con- 
sider necessary for the construction, maintenance or protec- 
tion of the canal. 

No sooner had we received the right to build the canal 
than we set to work. In President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
expressive phrase, we began to “make the dirt fly,” clearing 
the isthmus of malaria and yellow fever as we went along. 
The canal was completed and opened in 1914, a tribute to 
medical science, engineering skill and “practical politics.” 

Now you can imagine how Colombia felt about all this. 
And it was many years before the United States made even 
a heart-balm payment to Colombia for the results of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s brusque diplomacy. 

Nor was it only Colombia which was incensed. All Latin 
America was alarmed and indignant at what we had done— 
just as alarmed and indignant as we should be if some European 
nation sent troops and battleships to seize part of Mexico. 


THE “ROOSEVELT COROLLARY” 


The misgivings which were aroused throughout Latin 
America by the Panama incident were not soothed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s Congressional message of Decem- 
ber 2, 1904. In that message Roosevelt warned the Latin 
American republics that if they persisted in “wrongdoing” or 
weakness the United States might find itself obliged to exer- 
cise an “international police power” over them. 

This declaration has often been called the “Roosevelt corol- 
lary” to the Monroe Doctrine. In less dignified language it 
has come to be known as the policy of the “Big Stick.” What 
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it meant was that, if the United States was going to continue 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine and protect its neighbor 
republics from European or Asiatic aggression, they would 
have to behave themselves or we should be obliged to make 
them behave. And “behave” meant pay their debts; protect 
the lives and property of foreigners within their borders; 
and, in general, do as we wanted them to do. This was an 
expansion of the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine which was 
highly unpalatable to many Latin American governments. 
For, as they saw it, it really amounted to a denial of their 
sovereignty. Yet it was twenty-six years before the United 
States formally repudiated the “Roosevelt corollary.” 


TRADE, INVESTMENTS, LOANS 


Panama and the “Roosevelt corollary” plainly showed that the 
United States had moved the invisible boundary of its “empire” 
to the southern shore of the Caribbean (map opposite). For 
once we had the Canal Zone we naturally had to think of 
protecting it, and this led us to acquire naval stations and 
supply bases in the Caribbean area (map, p. 51). 

But this development was not only a measure of national 
defense: it also marked the beginning of an era of economic 
expansion based on modern inventions and the growth of 
machine industry. As time went on we began to find in the 
Caribbean area a market for the products of our mills and 
factories. And, in exchange for our manufactured goods, we 
began to take tropical fruits and agricultural products from 
Central and South America: especially bananas, coffee, tobacco 
and sugar, all of which grow abundantly and cheaply in the 
West Indies, Central America and northern South America. 
When oil was struck on the Gulf coast of Mexico, and later 
in Venezuela, we began to accept oil in payment for our 
goods also. 

Thus between 1900 and 1913 there was a vast increase in 
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industrial and commercial activity in the Caribbean area. 
During that period Cuba rose to seventh place on the list 
of the best customers of the United States, taking in 1913 
$75,000,000 worth of United States exports. By 1913 Ameri- 
can investments in Cuba alone amounted to something like 
$220,000,000, mostly in sugar mills, railroads and public utili- 
ties. Mexican oil production, financed to a great extent by 
American capital, increased from 1,000,000 barrels in 1907 to 
26,000,000 in 1913. And American trade in the Caribbean area 
increased from $138,900,000 in 1900 to $687,726,000 in 1913. 

Nor were American trade and direct investments the only 
things which were flourishing. For American bankers were 
also discovering business opportunities in the form of loans 
to Latin American governments. The governments used these 
loans for elaborate public works projects, such as the building 
of roads, railroads and harbors, or the carrying out of public 
health and “city beautiful” schemes. Sometimes, however, 
they used the American bankers’ loans to pay off earlier loans 
from European bankers. To the United States these “refund- 
ing” operations had a double advantage: they meant money 
in the pockets of American financiers, and they gradually 
eliminated the possibility of more disagreeable incidents like 
that over Venezuela in 1902. 

Trade, investments and loans, however, require peace, order 
and stability. To assure peace, order and stability, our gov- 
ernment developed a formula which came to be known as 
“Dollar Diplomacy.” 


DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 


Dollar Diplomacy meant using the good offices of the State 
Department not only to safeguard the security of the United 
States but also to promote American business interests in 
foreign lands. In the words of President Taft, under whose 
administration Dollar Diplomacy flourished, the policy was 
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based on the principle that the government of the United 
States should “extend all proper support to every legitimate 
and beneficial American enterprise abroad.” 

Dollar Diplomacy, then, was a combination of cash, counsel 
and coercion. Now let’s take a look at the policy in action— 
in the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua, to take only 
three examples. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Though the term was not invented until several years later, 
Dollar Diplomacy really came to the Dominican Republic as 
early as 1904. In that year the government of the Republic 
defaulted on its debts, and several European governments 
threatened to intervene as they had in Venezuela. Partly to 
prevent this, and partly to protect the interests of an Ameri- 
can company to which the Dominican Republic owed a con- 
siderable sum of money, President Theodore Roosevelt 
arranged to have the United States collect the customs of 
the Dominican government and use part of the proceeds to 
pay interest and principal on the debts. For a while the 
arrangement worked pretty well. But in 1911 there began a 
long series of revolutionary disturbances. Having committed 
ourselves to seeing that the Dominican government’s creditors 
got their money, we couldn’t very well stand aside and let 
that government be overthrown. Thus one step led to another, 
and in 1916 we sent the marines. From 1916 until 1924 all the 
affairs of the island republic were managed by the United 
States. Then in 1924, when order had been restored, we with- 
drew our armed forces. But to this day we continue to collect 
the Dominican Republic’s customs and distribute part of them 
to its creditors. 


HAITI 
The story of Dollar Diplomacy in Haiti is the same, only 
more so. We intervened in the affairs of Haiti in 1915, sending 
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marines, customs collectors and a financial adviser, and even 
establishing a native police force under American control. 
It was not until 1934 that the marines were finally withdrawn, 
and not until 1935 that partial control of its revenues and 
finances was returned to the Haitian government. 


NICARAGUA 


In Nicaragua certain American lumbering and mining com- 

anies found their business threatened by the policies of the 
president, Zelaya. So American government officials and 
private citizens encouraged and aided a revolution against 
him. When, in 1909, a revolution actually broke out, our 
government openly supported it. After two years of fighting, 
Zelaya was replaced by a president more friendly to American 
interests, and Nicaraguan customs and finances came under 
the joint control of the U. S. State Department and a group 
of American bankers. The following year (1912) American 
marines were landed to preserve order; except for one brief 
interlude in 1925, they remained until 1933. Meanwhile, the 
United States had obtained the right to cut a canal through 
Nicaragua and had secured leases on the Great Corn and 
Little Corn Islands, as well as a site for a naval base on Fonseca 
Bay (map, p. 51). 

Now it should be noted that Dollar Diplomacy was at first 
used to safeguard the security of the United States, as well as 
to uphold the right of lenders to collect their interest and pro- 
tect their principal. But the financial or military control gradu, 
ally spread until it embraced many government functions, in- 
cluding even the supervision of elections. In the end Dollar 
Diplomacy reached the point where the United States gov- 
ernment was suppressing guerrilla fighters in Haiti and con- 
ducting a prolonged man-hunt in Nicaragua for a revolutionary 
leader, Sandino, who took to the hills and defied Uncle Sam’s 
marines and airplanes for two years. 
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All in all Dollar Diplomacy was perhaps the most unfor- 

tunate turn our foreign policy ever took. For, coming as it 
did on the heels of our high-handed interventions in Cuba and 
Panama, it greatly increased Latin American fears of the 
United States. Nor did it help matters to have such author- 
ized spokesmen as Theodore Roosevelt, Knox, Root, Wilson 
and Lansing state time after time (as they did) that the 
United States did not covet the territory of any Latin Amer- 
ican republic. For to these republics the possession of their 
territory without the right to manage it as they pleased 
seemed only the shell of national sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. 
So, all things considered, it is scarcely surprising that when, 
in 1913, Woodrow Wilson became President of the United 
States, he should have felt obliged to try to improve the 
atmosphere of Latin-American relations. 


© We Mend Our Ways 


When Woodrow Wilson became President of the United 
States, in the spring of 1913, U. S. relations with much of 
Latin America were far from cordial. In the brief space of 
fifteen years we had made Cuba a protectorate and had sent 
our armed forces into Cuban territory three times. We had 
taken possession of Puerto Rico. We had detached Panama 
from Colombia and built a canal there which was entirely 
our property. We had taken over the finances of the Domin- 
ican Republic and Nicaragua, and our marines had occupied 
the latter country. Small wonder, then, that Latin Americans 
were suspicious of us! 
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WILSON TRIES TO FIX THINGS UP 


Once in office, President Wilson decided to put inter-Ameri- 
can relations on a friendlier basis than that of intervention, 
Dollar Diplomacy and one-sided interpretation of what was 
good for the Americas. Wilson expressed this determination 
in a speech he made at Mobile, Alabama, early in his adminis- 
tration. In that speech he tried to reassure Latin Americans 
by telling them that the United States would not add a foot 
of land to its territory by conquest. Needless to say, the Latin 
Americans were quick to give this declaration wide publicity. 
Needless to say, also, there were many of them who were 
skeptical about its real significance. Like the man from Mis- 
souri, they wanted to be shown. 

And events soon proved that their skepticism was not 
unjustified. For, however sincere his intentions, in practice 
Wilson continued the Dollar Diplomacy of his predecessor. 
It was under him that we obtained the Great and Little Corn 
Islands from Nicaragua, as well as the lease on Fonseca Bay 
(1913). It was under him that the marines went to Haiti 
(1915). And it was under him that we rounded out our 
Caribbean empire by buying the Virgin Islands from Den- 
mark (1917). 

Now because Wilson said one thing and did another is 
no reason for deciding that he was a hypocrite. For he 
undoubtedly meant what he said. But when he came up 
against specific problems he was stumped. After all, the 
Panama Canal was there, and it had to be protected. If cer- 
tain Central American governments were weakened by revolts 
and disorder which they couldn’t control, we either had to , 
walk in and take over or run the risk that some other nation 
would. And if that happened, what would become of the 
cherished safety of the Canal? What, too, would become of 
American investments in Latin American countries? 
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WILSON AND MEXICO 

The dilemma Wilson faced in attempting to reverse the poli- 
cies of his predecessors was nicely illustrated by events in 
Mexico. A new revolution had been smouldering in Mexico 
since 1911. In 1913 a particularly low type of politician, 
Victoriano Huerta, gained power, and President Wilson 
refused to recognize his government, believing that it did 
not represent the will of the Mexican people. 

When Huerta arrested a number of American sailors who 
had landed at Tampico to buy gasoline, the United States 
demanded that Mexico salute the American flag as a kind 
of penance for what it had done. But Mexico refused. So 
Wilson determined to make it impossible for Huerta to get 
assistance from outside. He ordered the American Carib- 
bean squadron to prevent a cargo of munitions consigned to 
Huerta from being landed at the Mexican port of Vera Cruz. 
The Americans shelled the city, landed marines and killed a 
number of Mexican combatants and civilian volunteers (April 
1914). Though American occupation was short-lived, Mexi- 
cans, regardless of their political opinions, were incensed at 
what the United States had done. And so were lots of other 
Latin Americans. 

Two years later relations with Mexico were again strained 
by the actions of Pancho Villa. This notorious guerrilla leader 
was bitterly anti-American. In 1916 he sent a raiding party 
over the U. S. border, withdrawing it only after it had shot 
up the town of Columbus, New Mexico, and had left several 
American citizens dead on the streets. Now it was the turn 
of American public opinion to rise in anger. President Wil- 
son was besieged by demands that he intervene to restore 
order in Mexico. This he refused to do. Instead he com- 
promised by sending General Pershing into Mexico at the 
head of a small punitive expedition. Villa in the meantime 
had fled to the hills with a few followers, and there he played 
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hide and seek with the American forces until Pershing was 
ordered home (1917). 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA DURING THE WORLD WAR 


When Pershing marched into Mexico, the World War was 
already nearly two years old. Germany carried on propa- 
ganda in Latin America from the beginning of the war. When 
it began to look as if the United States might be drawn in 
on the side of the Allies, Germany’s propaganda efforts were 
redoubled. 

It was in the hope of winning Mexico to their cause that 
the German Imperial Government committed what is per- 
haps one of the most stupid diplomatic errors on record. It 
transmitted to its ambassador in Mexico a code message 
signed by its Foreign Secretary, a man named Zimmerman. 
In that message Zimmerman instructed the German ambassa- 
dor in Mexico City to go to the Mexican government and 
suggest an alliance between Mexico and Germany. Japan 
was also to be invited to join this happy family. At the con- 
clusion of the war, which of course Germany would win, 
Mexico was to regain a large part of the territory she had 
lost to the United States in the war of 1846-1848! (This 
offer did not, however, include California, which may have 
been reserved for Japan.) 

The Zimmerman note was intercepted by the British, 
decoded and published. It jarred the United States into the 
realization that now more than ever its continued isolation 
would depend upon how successful it was in keeping other 

ple’s hands off Latin America. And with that realization 
dawned also the idea that, in the long run, the best way to 
keep foreign powers out of Latin America was to win the 
confidence and trust of the Latin American nations them- 
selves. For as long as they had any reason to regard the 
United States as the archenemy, it was idle to hope that 
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the Latin American nations would join in schemes for “con- 
tinental solidarity” and help keep other nations out of the 
Western Hemisphere. Indeed, they might quite understand- 
ably call other nations in to protect them against the United 
States! 


THE WAR AND LATIN AMERICA 

Fully aware of the backdoor danger in Mexico, the United 
States entered the war in April 1917. Special efforts were 
made to fight German propaganda with its own weapons, 
especially in Mexico. Wilson strove to line up the American 
republics in one solid block against German imperialism. 
The block which was finally created was important, but not 
solid. Eight republics declared war against Germany; seven 
cut off diplomatic relations; four remained neutral: Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia and Mexico. But the largest of them 
all, Brazil, supported the United States wholeheartedly from 
the beginning. And it is only fair to add that, with the 
exception of the Argentine, all the republics of Latin America 
showed strong sympathies for the Allied side, whether they 
joined it or not. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


When the war was over and the question of joining the 
League of Nations came up, the countries of Latin America 
displayed the same independence of judgment they had shown 
on the question of entering the war. In spite of the atti- 
tude of the United States toward the League, important Latin 
American republics like Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia 
and Cuba joined it. Some of them probably did so at least 
partly because they hoped in that way to get help from 
League members in case the United States should try to inter- 
vene in their affairs, as it had in the affairs of the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua. 
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THE NEIGHBORS GROW INDEPENDENT 

This new-found independence of judgment on the part of 
the Latin American countries was disturbing to the United 
States. According to the American way of thinking, the 
leadership of the United States, both material and moral, 
should have been much stronger ‘in 1920 than it was before 
1898. For the World War had made it possible for Amer- 
ican trade, investments and public loans to increase enor- 
mously in Latin America. In fact, total U. S. trade with 
Latin America increased from $816,000,000 in 1913 to $1,788,- 
000,000 in 1927. And investments and loans rose to an all- 
time high of over five and a half billion dollars in the same 
period. In fact, by the end of 1936, U. S. direct investments 
in Latin America alone amounted to nearly $3,000,000,000, and 
were larger by nearly a billion dollars than U. S. direct invest- 
ments in any other continental area (chart opposite). 

Yet in spite of the spectacular increase of our trade with 
Latin America and our investments in Latin America, our 
influence over Latin America was perhaps less in the twenties 
than it had been before the war. In fact, at the two Pan- 
American conferences held during the twenties the attitude 
of many Latin American delegates towards the United States 
could only be described as frosty. And the reason was not 
far to seek: it was the policy we had been pursuing since 
the days of the Spanish-American War and the Panama 
revolt, the policy of Dollar Diplomacy and the “Roosevelt 
corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Wilson had realized this and had tried to change our 
course. But the pressure of events had been too strong for 
him. It remained for his successors to do what he had failed 
to do: reéstablish good relations with Latin America by 
repudiating the “Roosevelt corollary” and demonstrating, by 
deeds as well as by words, that in future the United States 
would keep hands off the domestic affairs of her neighbors. 
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CHANGING OUR COURSE 


This process of changing our course was a slow one: it took 
a while to bring the ship of state about. But if it was slow it 
was also sure. Relations with Mexico were improved, thanks 
especially to the tact and skill of Ambassador Dwight W. 
Morrow and his family. The marines were withdrawn from 
the Dominican Republic. Some years later it was announced 
that they would also be withdrawn from Haiti and Nicaragua. 
In 1930 the State Department made public a memorandum 
prepared by the Assistant Secretary, J. Reuben Clark, in which 
the “Roosevelt corollary” was repudiated and the assurance 
was given that the Monroe Doctrine would not again be used 
to justify armed intervention in the domestic affairs of 
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Latin American nations. This restored the original meaning 
of the Doctrine and removed an important cause of the bad 
feeling prevalent throughout Latin America. For it amounted 
to a promise that henceforth the United States would be a 
friend, not a bully. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


And the promise was kept. Thus in 1932, when Salvador 
and the Dominican Republic defaulted on their debts, there 
was no landing of marines and no brandishing of the Big 
Stick. In 1933 the marines were called out of Nicaragua. 
Finally, in his first inaugural address (1933), President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt dedicated the United States to the policy of 
the “Good Neighbor”—“the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others 
—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects the 
sanctity of his agreements in and with world neighbors.” 
Few pronouncements of an American president have aroused 
as much discussion or awakened as many hopes as this. 


THE POLICY IN ACTION 


Nor did President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, lose any time in putting the Good Neighbor policy 
into action. By his statement that “the United States govern- 
ment is as much opposed as any other government to inter- 
ference with the freedom, the sovereignty or other internal 
affairs of the governments of other nations,” Secretary Hull 
made a good impression at the Pan-American conference held 
at Montevideo in 1933—so good an impression, in fact, that 
the attitude of many Latin American nations toward the 
United States became distinctly more friendly while the con- 
ference was still in session. In 1934 the Platt Amendment 
was repealed by agreement with Cuba. In 1936 a new treaty | 
was negotiated with Panama by which the United States © 
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gave up certain rights it previously had had on the isthmus. 
In 1936, also, President Roosevelt issued a call for a “confer- 
ence for the maintenance of peace.” 

This conference was held in Buenos Aires in December 
of that year. President Roosevelt attended it himself, receiv- 
ing great popular acclaim. The conference adopted, among 
others, a declaration in which the nations of the Americas 
agreed to enter into consultation in case any nation, non- 
American or American, attempts to intervene in their affairs. 
Accepted by the United States, this resolution marked the 
end of the one-sided interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
on which we had previously insisted. The Buenos Aires 
Conference also made progress toward the development of 
an American system for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Along with this program of clearing the record, Secretary 
Hull began negotiating trade treaties with Latin America in 
which the signatories agreed to lower tariffs in the hope of 
stimulating the exchange of goods. An Export-Import Bank 
was created to help American business men finance sales 
abroad, and an agent of the bank was sent on an extended 
goodwill trip through Latin America. The Department of 
State even created a new Division of Cultural Relations and 
made it responsible for fostering friendly interchange, espe- 
cially of students and scholars, between the American repub- 
lics. 


THE LIMA CONFERENCE 
By the time the eighth Pan-American conference assembled 
at Lima, Peru, in December, 1938, the attitude of Latin 
America toward the United States had changed from suspi- 
ciousness to cordiality. The republics reaffirmed their support 
of continental solidarity against aggression. They also adopted 
a declaration against racial or religious persecution (a slap at 
Italy and Germany), a resolution endorsing the liberal trade 
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policies exemplified in the Hull trade program, and another 
resolution embodying Secretary Hull’s eight-point program 
for the maintenance of peace. 

Such, in brief, has been the practical side of the Good 
Neighbor policy. Now let us look at the policy more closely. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT THE POLICY 

The first thing that strikes you about the Good Neighbor 
policy is the fact that it is framed in general terms. Its cen- 
tral ideas are “self-respect” and the fulfilment of obligations. 
But what these ideas may mean in any particular case no one 
can foretell. For instance, do the good neighbors bind them- 
selves to respect all property rights already acquired by 
foreign investors, regardless of how those rights were acquired, 
or of changing social needs? Does the policy mean that each 
country will strictly mind its own business, no matter what 
happens in any other country? Does it mean that there is 
to be only one standard of “self-respect”? If so, who is 
going to define that standard? 

In short, the Good Neighbor policy is flexible and some- 
what vague. In this it continues a U. S. tradition of never 
saying in advance what is going to be done in a specific situ- 
ation. The meaning of the Good Neighbor policy will depend 
on day-by-day events that will give it content. This in turn 
means that much will depend on the aims and objectives of 
the particular persons responsible for American foreign rela- 
tions in the future. 

About the only safe prediction we can make about the 
Good Neighbor policy is that it will undoubtedly go through 
a period of testing and of definition before we can say what 
it really means. Already it has gone through two crises—the 
Cuban presidential succession and the expropriation of foreign 
oil properties in Mexico. And it is facing a constant test in 
the form of German and Italian propaganda in Latin America. 
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REVOLUTION IN CUBA 

In the case of Cuba, the United States became indirectly 
involved in a local political struggle. After the fail of Gerardo 
Machado, a strong-armed dictator who was trying to stay on 
indefinitely, a liberal political leader by the name of Grau 
San Martin became president (1934). Some of the measures 
which he took, such as forcing the electric power companies 
to reduce rates, and defending the right of workers to organ- 
ize and strike, were regarded as radical and dangerous. So 
when the Grau San Martin government tried to secure recog- 
nition from the United States it had no success. But when 
Grau was succeeded by a conservative régime we recognized 
the new government within five days. Moreover, certain eco- 
nomic help which Grau San Martin had asked for and had 
been denied was forthcoming as soon as his successor was 
installed. 

No matter what the merits of the case may have been, it 
is obvious from this that the Good Neighbor policy can be 
made to work in favor of one faction as against another. In 
other words, it is not in itself a guarantee against diplomatic 
intervention by the United States in the affairs of her south- 
ern neighbors. 


CONFISCATION IN MEXICO 
The second test of the Good Neighbor policy came when 
Mexico expropriated the properties of foreign oil companies, 
including some U. S. oil properties of considerable value. The 
controversy which arose is still unsettled, and may go on 
for a long time. But the point to stress here is that some 
people—those who support Mexico’s attitude—say that the 
Good Neighbor policy obliges the United States to keep its 
hands off, while those who disapprove of expropriation claim 
that the United States should take measures to force Mexico 


to return the property. 
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In either case the question which emerges is: just what 
does the Good Neighbor policy mean? Does it tie our hands 
or does it not? After all, in adopting the Good Neighbor 
policy, our government has not renounced its right to use 
diplomatic pressure in behalf of American investors whose 
property is threatened with confiscation. But many Latin 
American nations wish that it would. Here, then, is a funda- 
mental difference which the Good Neighbor policy has not 
removed. 


“TOTALITARIAN” PENETRATION 
The third big test the Good Neighbor policy has had to 
undergo is the test of German Nazi and Italian Fascist pene- 
tration in Latin America. As in the case of the Mexican oil 
property expropriations, so here, too, the question is: does 
the Good Neighbor policy oblige us to keep hands off? 

In order to get the proper perspective on this problem, 
we shall have to go back once more and see what has hap- 
pened to the twenty republics of Latin America since we 
left them deep in the mire of problems they faced after their 
wars of independence were over. 


© Good Neighbors? 


When we took our last look at the domestic affairs of the 
republics of Latin America they were struggling with the 
problems left over from their wars of liberation. But in the 
last fifty or sixty years many changes have occurred south 
of the Rio Grande. 


HOW LATIN AMERICA HAS CHANGED SINCE 1823 
First of all, modern civilization, with its inventions and devices, 
has caught up with Latin America—but not everywhere and 
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to the same degree. Parts of the southern continent are still 
pretty much what they were in the days of Bolivar and 
Clay—agriculturally backward, with a system of monopoly 
land control, personal government by dictators, and no mod- 
ern industry. But other parts have changed radically in both 
their economic structure and their social alignment. Among 
these are the republics of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico, 
representing between them three fifths of the total popula- 
tion of Latin America and roughly 68 per cent of the land 
area. 


ARGENTINA 
To begin with Argentina. As we have already seen (p. 39), 
following the wars of independence, the country was carved 
up into a number of feudal states, each under the rule of a 
caudillo who usually opposed the central government. But 
gradually a strong national feeling developed, and by 1862 
political unification had been achieved and significant changes 
in national policy had begun to be made. For one thing immi- 
gration was fostered. In the 1880’s the remaining Indian tribes 
were pushed back toward the Andes to make room for large 
cattle ranches and wheat farms. These ranches and farms were 
opened up by the small but enterprising middle class, whose 
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influence was steadily growing. Ports and harbors were built 
and improved; railways were laid over the plains; oil wells 
were drilled; modern manufacturing was started on a small 
scale. 

The results were impressive. Between 1869 and 1930 the 
population of Argentina increased from 1,700,000 to 12,750,- 
ooo. By 1936 Argentina had over 25,000 miles of railway in 
operation—the seventh longest system in the world. Foreign 
trade increased from 69 million dollars in 1869 to over a 
billion dollars just before the World War. Oil production 
rose from 9,270,000 cubic feet in 1920 to 80,370,000 in 1935 
(chart, p. 79). In 1936 home industries supplied 33 per cent of 
the cotton cloth, 60 per cent of the linen and 80 per cent 
of the woolen goods Argentina consumed. 


BRAZIL 
After overthrowing her monarchy in 1889, Brazil went 
through a period of development not greatly different from 
that of Argentina. Between 1872 and 1936 Brazil’s population 
rose from 10,112,000 to 42,395,000. Much of this increase was 
due to immigration from Portugal, Spain and Italy. Railway 
mileage increased from 9,375 in 1900 to 21,450 miles in 1936. 
In the latter year 650,000 tons of coal were mined, and elec- 
tric light and power companies had increased to a total of 
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1,008, compared with 88 in 1910 (chart above). In 1936, too, 
over 1,400,000 workers were employed in transportation, tex- 
tiles, commerce and steel alone. In 1930 Brazil had 30,000 
industrial enterprises, as against only 13,300 ten years earlier. 

Outstanding among Brazil’s new industries is cotton spin- 
ning and weaving. In 1934 there were in Brazil about 124,000 
cotton workers, employed in 352 mills and producing 782,833,- 
000 yards of cloth a year. Moreover, Brazil’s textile industry 
has given a tremendous impetus to cotton planting. In fact, 
raw cotton has already become Brazil’s second most impor- 
tant export, coffee being the first: in 1936 Brazilian raw cot- 
ton exports amounted to 200,000 tons, as against 21,000 tons in 
1931 (chart opposite). In cotton textiles the country has be- 
come self-sufficient: in 1926 Brazil was importing 7,319 tons of 
cotton textiles, while in 1936 the amount imported was only 
389 tons. And the same trend toward self-sufficiency is appar- 
ent in respect to paper, chemicals and drug specialties. 


CHILE 
Chile is another republic which has begun to consolidate its 
national life around modern technology and business enter- 
prise. After the War of the Pacific (pp. 42-43), Chile came into 
possession of rich nitrate deposits. These nitrate deposits laid 
the foundation of an important industry, for nitrates are used 
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in the manufacture of explosives, fertilizers and iodine. For- 
eign capital stimulated the growth of other Chilean indus- 
tries. Steam and water power were developed, especially the 
latter. In the north large copper mines were opened. In the 
south immigrants slowly extended the frontier until they 
finally reached the Straits of Magellan. And in the center of 
the country railroads gradually knitted the central valleys 
of the republic into a thriving area which soon became noted 
for its agricultural exports. 


MEXICO 


Like Brazil, Argentina and Chile, Mexico has also sown the 
seeds of her own industrial independence. The most impor- 
tant of her national industries is cotton textiles; today about 
120 large mills supply nearly 90 per cent of Mexico’s domes- 
tic demand for cotton cloth. The nation is also able to make 
its own shoes, cement, manufactured tobacco products and 
chemical products. Mexico’s electric light and power indus- 
try ranks as one of the foremost in the country in point of 
investments—it is valued at more than $71,750,00o—and prom- 
ises some day to provide cheap and abundant power. In the 
north coal beds have been opened and a small steel industry 
established. Oil fields are another source of power which will 
eventually stimulate manufacturing. And trunk railroads con- 
nect the center of the country with the northern frontier 
and the east and west coasts. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO US 


When they consider the industrial development of Latin 
America, people are all too prone to compare it with that 
of the United States, and hence to belittle it. But the impor- 
tance of the Latin American development does not lie so 
much in its extent as in the tendency it reveals. This tendency 
may mean that the United States will be able to sell less and 
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less of its own manufactured products in the countries of 
Latin America as time goes on. It certainly means that, in 
Latin America, American diplomacy already has to deal with 
a new class which has not heretofore existed in those coun- 
tries. This is a real middle class because it owns or controls 
modern factories, managed through corporations, using labor- 
saving machinery and engaged in large-scale production for 
the market. 

In other words, the development of industry in Latin 
America has changed the relations of Latin American nations 
with the rest of the world. To understand this we'll have 
to look at it a little more closely. 


“PROTECTIVE” TARIFFS 

First of all, within each country the new industrialists natu- 
rally want their products to take precedence over similar 
goods of foreign manufacture. Hence tariffs have been more 
and more widely used to “protect” the home market. Recent 
increases in the Mexican tariff, for example, amounted in 
some cases to 300 per cent over the old rates. (They have 
since been somewhat modified.) Brazil, Argentina and Chile 
have also resorted to customs duties to keep out foreign 
goods which compete with their own. 

The fact that in Latin American countries the domestic 
market is severely limited makes the demand for tariff pro- 
tection all the more insistent. And domestic markets are 
limited because the purchasing power of the masses is low. 
A good example is the cotton textile industry in Mexico. 
Because its mills could turn out much more than the people 
could buy, the Mexican cotton textile industry has had a 
history of violent ups and downs ever since 1900. 


BRANCH FACTORIES 
Foreign capital, on the other hand, has tried to get around 
Latin America’s protective tariffs by building branch fac- 
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tories. For instance, such plants have been set up by the 
General Motors Corporation, the National Cash Register 
Company, the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. But in the long run this policy has not proved safe, for 
the branch plants have found that their sales are not enough 
to keep them running full time. And yet they cannot make 
money unless they do run full time. Furthermore, exchange 
restrictions make it difficult for the parent companies to col- 
lect whatever profits are made. Moreover, if they are profit- 
able, certain industries, like electric power, soon attract the 
attention of native manufacturers, who complain, that they 
have to pay high rates to foreign exploiters. This and other 
reasons (which there is no space to give here) explain why 
movements for expropriating electric light and power enter- 
prises have cropped up in Chile, Argentina and Mexico. 


CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 


But there is another angle from which Latin America’s rising 
middle class views matters, too. Since the economy of Latin 
American countries is still very largely based on the export 
of agricultural products and natural resources, such as wheat, 
coffee, bananas, oils, sugar, cotton, hides and minerals, the 
production of these commodities and their sale abroad must 
be government-regulated if ruinously low prices, affecting 
the whole national economy, are to be avoided. State control 
of production and sale has therefore been introduced. Of 
this, perhaps the most familiar example is the Brazilian coffee 
control plan. In carrying this out, Brazil destroys coffee in 
order to keep prices from falling disastrously. But coffee is 
not the only product which is government-controlled: Bra- 
zil, Cuba and Mexico have applied so-called “planned econ- 
omy” to sugar, and Ecuador has tried controlling cocoa, her 
most important export. 
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In other words, the Latin Americans who are interested in 
large-scale modern production have found that they are tied to 
a world price machine which they cannot control. But they 
are determined to do what they can to cushion its effects on 
them. 


BARGAINING FOR TERMS 


Recently some of the nations of Latin America have found 
themselves in a very advantageous position in their relations 
with other nations. For today the United States, Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Japan are all competing for their trade. 
Thus the Latin American nations find themselves in a position 
to bargain' for the best terms. And Latin American business 
men are not at all bashful about taking advantage of their 
fortunate position: they are driving hard bargains, playing 
off American business men against German and Italian busi- 
ness men in their effort to get the best possible prices. 


ITALY AND GERMANY SEEK NEW MARKETS 


Now the most determined bidders for Latin America’s trade 
are Germany, Italy and Japan. These nations do not rest con- 
tent with letting their business men fight for contracts: they 
back them up with vigorous propaganda campaigns designed 
to make Latin Americans favor Germans, Italians or Japanese 
in preference to business men from the United States. Italian 
Fascist and German National Socialist penetration is too wide- 
spread, too recent and too devious to permit any one to make 
an accurate or complete description of it today. But enough 
of it is evident to prove that it is there and to indicate where 
it may be going. A few random facts will serve as clues. 

Thus the Germans have made barter agreements whereby 
Latin American countries have to take German manufactured 
goods in exchange for agricultural products. They have made 
purchases from the Latin Americans with “Aski,” or 
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“blocked,” marks, which can be spent only in Germany, 
where prices are sometimes considerably higher than in the 
world market. The Nazis bring pressure to bear on mem- 
bers of the large German minorities living in certain Latin 
American countries, notably Brazil, and do not stop at threat- 
ening retaliation against relatives in Germany if the South 
American Germans seem reluctant to cooperate with the Nazi 
trade program. German lecturers tour Latin American coun- 
tries, German telegraphic news services are supplied free to 
Latin American newspapers, and German short-wave radio 
programs laud the benefits to be gained from friendship with 
Germany and sometimes, either subtly or openly, lambaste the 
United States. 

Other bits of evidence of Nazi penetration in Latin America 
are almost too numerous to mention. In Mexico the National 
Socialists maintain a “Brown House,” similar in name and 
functions to the headquarters of the National Socialist party 
in Germany. In the Dominican Republic they have estab- 
lished the Dominican-German Scientific Institute for Trop- 
ical Research. The Institute is financed in part by the German 
government. Several of the professors at the Institute are 
appointed by the University of Hamburg, and their lectures 
deal with the effects of “Yankee” penetration in the Carib- 
bean, among other subjects. Uruguay recently signed.a con- 
tract with a German firm for the construction of a great 
dam and hydroelectric plant. In part payment for the work 
the Germans have agreed to accept Uruguayan products. In 
Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Ecuador and Central Amer- 
ica anti-Semitism, of the type actively fostered in Germany, 
has cropped up. And so on. 

Italian efforts have followed the same general line. In Peru, 
for instance, there is a committee of Italian experts advising 
the government on the best methods for controlling opposi- 
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tion movements. In some Latin American countries edu- 
cational reforms are being proposed along the lines laid down 
for Italian Fascist education by its chief philosopher, Gentile. 
In South America the Italian government offers native writers 
and artists prizes for essays, musical compositions, novels and 
sculpture. In one country a well known and reputable teacher 
and journalist was jailed because he criticized Italian policies 
in Ethiopia. This action was taken on the complaint of the 
Italian minister. A dramatic climax to all these activities was 
supplied by the Italian dictator’s own son, Bruno Mussolini, 
when he led three planes in a spectacular flight to South 
America early in 1938. 


THE JAPANESE DRIVE 


Japan, too, is active in Latin America today. Japanese fishing 
fleets have renewed their activity on the Pacific coast, espe- 
cially along the coasts of Mexico and Central America. In 
Colombia, Panama, Brazil and Peru small Japanese groups 
maintain active contacts with their native land in matters 
of culture, trade and the like. 

It is on supports of this type that the bid for trade and 
influence is being made. This is important more for what 
may develop in the future than for what has already been 
achieved—although, in the case of Germany, even this is not 
to be overlooked. German trade with Latin America, it should 
be recalled, was completely wiped out during the World War. 
But by 1928 Germany had largely regained her pre-war posi- 
tion as a trader with Latin America (charts, pp. 88-89). Since 
1928, as the first chart shows, the percent of total Latin Ameri- 
ican imports Germany has supplied has increased still further. 
And when we look at this trend a little more closely, we 
find that in certain countries Germany has made particularly 
successful inroads. Today Brazil, for instance, sells over half 
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her raw tobacco leaf exports and 20 per cent of her raw 
cotton exports to Germany. Argentina shipped 633 tons of 
frozen beef to Germany in 1934, and has agreed to send 
50,000 tons in 1938 and 1939. Costa Rica placed nearly 30 
per cent of her coffee crop in Germany in 1937. Peru’s trade 
with Germany in that year amounted to 20 per cent of her 
total imports and 14 per cent of her total exports. 

We can now appreciate the meaning of the Argentine 
slogan, “Buy from those who buy from us.” No matter how 
much continental solidarity or democracy may mean to the 
nations of America, they will hardly burn their cotton, dump: 
their coffee into the ocean or plow under their sugar cane 
as long as non-democratic countries are willing to buy. 
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THE CHANGE IN THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


Still another change has come about. It is a change in the 
meaning of democracy itself, and in the way it is understood 
by different types of Americans. 

When the United States was established, democracy in the 
Americas meant a determination to avoid the autocratic rule 
of kings, the privileges of an aristocracy of birth, the enact- 
ment of laws without the consent of the people. It meant, 
also, political independence from an imperialist mother coun- 
try and the creation of new methods of government, with 
elected presidents and congresses, and courts of law open 
to all. However far short the men who founded the American 
republics may have fallen from this ideal of democracy, they 
were at least in agreement as to what should be attempted. 
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Today democracy in Latin America is more of a catchword 

than a clear concept. It has become a label which covers very 
different systems of government. In most Latin American 
republics the constitution gives the. president power to sus- 
pend constitutional guarantees in case of foreign war or inter- 
nal disorder. So it has been said with some justification that 
many “Latin American constitutions contain a clause of legal 
dictatorship.” 

Thus, although Chile has recently elected a left-wing popu- 
lar-front government, her next-door neighbor Peru is in the 
grip of a military dictatorship which suppresses civil liberties 
and exercises rigid control over the press. Colombia has a 
liberal constitution which really works. But in Brazil the 
fear of communism has provided an excuse for periods of 
martial law, used to consolidate the power of the Vargas 
régime and put down all opposition parties, including fascist 
groups. How far Argentines can exercise their civil rights 
depends on the officials with whom they come in contact. 
But the press and public opinion and Congress have influence, 
if not control, and constitute “a strong undercurrent of 
democracy.” Mexico has a president who rules by decree— 
but in the interests of the workers and with idealistic and 
humanitarian intent. Cuba has a military dictator, but one 
who permits criticism! Most of the rest of the Latin American 
republics are either dictatorships or uneasy halfway houses 
between dictatorship and democracy. 

But the political picture does not tell the whole story. 
Although as a political label democracy may have little mean- 
ing, it has its everyday significance nonetheless—room for 
some individual action outside of politics, and a chance for 
the up-and-coming man to better himself. The Indians in 
Latin America still have a long way to go. But the poor 
immigrant from the “other side” has many opportunities, 
both economic and educational. And it would be a mistake 
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to condemn as wholly reactionary even the most rigid of the 
Latin American dictatorships. 

So far as democracy is concerned, then, we may say that 
the problem is to give it a content as clear and as progressive 
in terms of modern life as the democratic ideal of 1823 was 
for its time. 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Along with all the other problems that have changed, our 
own problem of national defense has changed, too. Today the 
Panama Canal could easily be attacked by a fleet of bombers 
based somewhere in South or Central America. For this 
reason the military and naval policies of countries like Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and even far-off Chile and Argentina are 
now of vital importance to the United States. 


WE CHANGE ROLES 

Last, and perhaps most significant of all, is the fact that the 
United States and the most advanced Latin American repub- 
lics seem to be changing rdles. The individualism that marked 
the days of U. S. expansion is now taking time out in one 
corner of the ring. Millions of U. S. citizens now look to col- 
lective effort, to cooperation, to social action for the security 
of their jobs and their homes, There are no more continents 
for the American people to conquer. 

By contrast, in certain parts of Latin America the period 
of industrialism, of the conquest of natural resources, the 
creation of trade, commerce and communications, is perhaps 
just beginning. It may take the form of wars like the War of 
the Pacific or the War of the Chaco. It may show up in the 
guise of a proud and sensitive nationalism. It may go in for 
higher and thicker tariff walls, powerful corporations and 
monopolies. These countries may, in short, soon be talking 
the language the United States talked between 1850 and 
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WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 

With all these changes taking place, what can we say about 
the future? Are there any safe guides through a future that 
so bristles with question marks? Well, the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere have their own suggestions as to the 
best means for maintaining community spirit, security, democ- 
racy and prosperity. Let’s see what they are before we take 
our leave of Latin America. 


AN AMERICAN LEAGUE? 

Some want an American League of Nations. This idea was first 
presented at the Pan-American conference at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923. But few paid any attention to it. Recently it was 
revived. Proponents of such a league believe that it will bring 
about a more genuine spirit of cooperation and that it is 
the best means for assuring American solidarity in the face 
of aggression. But the enemies of this idea—and they are 
many—are already pointing to the failure of the League that 
was born out of the World War. They fear that an Amer- 
ican league might go too far in limiting the freedom of 
action of each country, or else that it would not go far 
enough and would remain just another dream gone wrong. 
Anyway, at the Pan-American Conference held at Lima, 
Peru, in December, 1938, the idea of an American league 
was quietly buried, at least for the time being. 


A HEMISPHERE NAVY? 
Another suggestion is that the United States should build 
a navy capable of defending both North and South America 
on both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. Already the United 
States navy has organized an Atlantic squadron which may 
become the nucleus of an eastern battle fleet. But building a 
“hemisphere” navy would certainly lead to a considerable 
increase of expenditures on armaments and consequently to a 
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heavier burden on the tax payers. In addition, certain serious 
questions would arise. After the hemisphere navy was ready, 
would not the next step be 2 hemisphere. air force? What 
would Argentina, Chile, Brazil, Mexico think of these for- 
midable weapons in the hands of their powerful neighbor? 
Would they, too, want to join in the armaments race? What 
would the United States ask in return for the tremendous and 
costly job of policing the American coasts? 


ISOLATION? 


Isolation from the rest of the world would of course go 
along with such a big navy program. It would in effect be 
another “Keep Out!” sign to Europe, especially to those 
powers which are constantly calling democracy names. Isola- 
tion, however, is a simple word for a complex ailment. It 
might mean that the American republics would have to trade 
more exclusively among themselves, turning their backs on 
Europe and Asia—a policy which they are neither willing nor 
able to follow. For, just to take two examples, the United 
States would have to ship its cotton to Brazil, where it isn’t 
wanted; and Argentina would have to send her wheat to the 
United States, where it isn’t wanted, either. Will the larger 
Latin American countries, which are just coming of age 
economically, lightly give up the right to sell to the highest 
bidder? Will they allow their markets to be restricted on the 
eve of a period during which raw materials will undoubtedly 
be in great demand by the nations which are girding for war? 
It scarcely seems likely. 


MORE PAN-AMERICANISM? 
Still another solution which is suggested is that of more Pan- 
Americanism. According to this view, instead of leaving them 
to secret diplomacy, as they now do, the Pan-American con- 
ferences ought to grapple with the really urgent problems 
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of the day: they ought to become a congress of the Americas, 
settling in open debate the difficulties which are now patched 
up by diplomats. But could all the republics accept this view? 
If they did, would not the result be to wreck the existing 
Pan-American machinery by introducing highly controversial 
issues into it? 


THE END OF A GREAT CYCLE 


Well, we don’t any of us know. All we can say is that the 
American nations are apparently approaching the close of the 
first great cycle of their history. They are trying to think 
clearly and in simple terms, as they did when Monroe 
announced his famous Doctrine in 1823. But they find it 
extremely difficult to do so. And the reason is obvious. In 
the last hundred years the American nations have taken on, 
slowly and almost unconsciously, some of the characteristics 
which they see, in an aggravated form, in the European system. 
The American nations cannot speak simply and straightfor- 
wardly of democracy because they have today (and have 
had for a long while) anti-democratic forces in their own 
midst. Continental solidarity, which once meant community 
of ideals, now has to reckon with the fact that both North 
and South America have many invisible strings, financial and 
commercial, which tie them to the rest of the world. Even 
imperialism, which could once be roundly condemned because 
it was all on the other side of the ocean, now has its own 
special variety in the American climate. 

Perhaps the recognition of these facts will mark the open- 
ing of the second cycle of civilization in the Amer‘cas. 
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